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\ R. DISRAELI'S great speech on Thursday night in moving the 
4 rejection of the Irish Church Biil was judged with curious 
divergency of view by different sections of his auditors. Amongst 
the literary men there was but one opinion,—of admiration at its 
ingenuity and brilliance, its magical intellectual effect, and the 
skill it showed in picking out the weak points of the Government 
case, Among his own supporters, on the other hand, eager for a 
practicable position, there was little but gloom and dissatisfac- 
tion,—bitterness as if almost at a fiasco. ‘lwo men meeting each 
other, one a literary critic, one a Conservative private, might be 
heard greeting each other with, ‘What a wonderfully clever 
speech !” “Did you ever hear such a miserable failure?” ‘The 
divergence is easy to explain. It was a littérateur’s speech, and not 
astatesman’s. It was a speech of dead resistance, which yet gave 
the impression of not seriously contemplating battle. It ignored 
the strength of the enemy's position, and yet took up no practicable 
position of its own. It used imaginary future calamities as its 
only ammunition against a menacing practical proposal. It threw 
out no counter-scheme on which the Conservatives could take 
their stand. It was, in short, a brilliant criticism from an unreal 
point of view,—and, of course, as a party-speech, a dead failure. 


But as a literary achievement it was certainly wonderfully 
effective. Its attack on the Liberals for bribing the land-owners 
was smiting with a double-edged weapon,-one edge striking 
the gentlemen behind him, and one the statesmen opposite,—but 
this gave only the greater effect of political chivalry to the demon- 
stration. ‘The taunt that three priesthoods smarting under injustice 
would be more formidable organs of the people’s discontent than 
one, was, no doubt, an arithmetical quibble against logic, since 
that priesthood which is five times as large as the other two priest- 
hoods united, will not be smarting under recent injustice, but 
grateful for recent justice. ‘There was still less in the assertion 
that while one of the great evils of Ireland is the want of a middle- 
class, this Act destroys a middle-class ; or that while the curse of 
Ireland is the want of resident proprietors, this Act does away with 
a great number of resident proprietors; or that while the curse 
of Ireland is its poverty, this bill confiscates property. Still, 
on the whole, Mr. Disraeli arranged his warnings and his epigrams 
with marvellous skill,—with a view at least to bewildering the 
imagination of his hearers, exciting a temporary wonder, and 
losing his game. 


The University boat race ended, as usual, in the victory of 
Oxford, and London was quite melancholy, fearing that Cam- 
bridge would give up the contest, or would insist on transferring it 
to some pleasanter scene. Of the first change we have little fear, 
or we may say none. It is always safe to trust the pluck of 
Englishmen when beaten; but of the second, we have a 
good deal. Windermere, appeals to the sentimental side of 
the students. But the oarsmen might, and we think should, 
offer London the distinct alternative of accepting certain 
rules or losing its March holiday. ‘The interference of the 
little steamers ought to be prevented by force, and Princes 
who stop the umpire from seeiug the race should be just ducked 
in the river, as tailors would infallibly be. If the race is to be a 
national event,—and it is becoming one,—let it be prepared for 





with fitting regularity. A man who got in the way of the Derby 
horses would be killed, and nobody would cry over him. 


The Vice-President of the Council moved the second reading 
of the Endowed Schools’ Bill on Monday night, in a speech of 
rare ability and cogency. We have commented on the most 
critical questions which the Select Committee (te which Mr. 
Forster agreed to refer it) and the Committee of the whole House 
will have to consider, elsewhere. Here we will only say that after 
avery concise but telling review of the monstrous evils of the 
present system, and a sketch of what he hoped to be enabled by 
the Bill to effect, —namely, to adapt the grades of the schools to 
the wants of the localities, —to apply the endowments to building 
purposes, to finding a small minimum salary for the head masters 
(the principal income being left to depend on school fees), and to 
scholarships given to boys leaving the primary schools and so 
enabling them to obtain a higher education in these secondary 
schouls, and to doing for girls what is now done only for boys,— 
Mr. Forster concluded in a passage of very remarkable eloquence, 
by insisting that so far from departing from the real intentions of 
the founders, this Bill reasserted their true spirit. ‘ ‘They were 
the men who were possessed by the new ideas of their age ; they 
were fighting for industry against feudalism, and for equal laws 
against caste privilege; for free thought against bigotry ; and 
knowing that knowledge and education and culture were on their 
side, they wished, by providing for future education, to procure 
future champions for their cause. And now, again, new ideas 
have power,”—and so, as Mr. Forster eloquently put it, he is 
speaking the true thought of the founders by bringing in a 
measure which will provide, in the highest sense, Napoleon’s 
‘‘carritre ouverte aux talens,”—‘ the tools to him who can use 
them.’ The short debate served only to show how profound an 
impression the speech had made. 





Sir J. D. Coleridge’s University Tests’ Abolition Bill passed its 
second reading on Monday night without a division. ‘This was, 
it is believed, partly owing to the numerical weakness of the 
Opposition and the wish not to reveal it; but the excuse for not 
dividing was given by Sir Roundell Palmer's proposed amend- 
ments in committee, the fatal objections to which we have dis- 
cussed at length elsewhere. Sir Roundell Palmer would abolish 
the University test simply, but for the test now imposed on 
College fellows,—a declaration of positive membership of the 
Church of England,—he would substitute a negative test de- 
claring that he who takes it will never teach or inculcate any- 
thing ‘‘ opposed to the divine authority of the Iloly Scriptures or 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England as by law 
established.” His proposal seems to us distinctly a change for 
the worse. Clergymen of the Church of England do freely ques- 
tion, and ought to question, the divine authority of very much 
indeed in the Bible. But Sir Roundell Palmer's test would make 
them scruple to do so. Lay members of the Church of England 
do freely question, and ought to question, many of her doctrinal 
claims, but Sir Roundell Palmer's test would make them scruple 
todo so. Ina word, if it kept out fewer men, it would impose 
far more reserve on those whom it admitted. It is idle and mis- 
chievous to attempt to protect plenary inspiration or doctrinal 
orthodoxy by Act of Parliament,—which appears to be Sir R. 
Palmer's proposition. 

The latest report from Spain is that the Constitution is nearly 
ready, and that the Ministry has a candidate to propose for the 
throne. It is understood that the latter is the Duke de Mont- 
peusier, son of Louis Philippe, object of the intrigue known as the 
Spanish marriages, aud husband of the ex-Queen’s sister. Serrano 
was always committed to this choice, 'Topete said the other day 
he “ preferred Montpensier to a Republic” and Prim, though he has 
not distinctly accepted the Duke asserts in the Cortes that he is 
d’Orleans, and not Bourbon,—as if the head of the Orleans family 
were not also heir of Henri V., and as true a Bourbon as Francis 
If. of Naples,—and says that his own motto ‘Down with the 
Bourbons !” was only intended to apply to ex-Queen Isabella and her 
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children. Prim would have done better for Spain had he seized | ping about like so many rabbits in a warren. We hope they will 


the Crown himself. The Bourbons, with all their high qualities, 
have the Stuart malady, that of making themselves unendurable. 


The dispute between France and Belgium is still wrapped up 
in some mystery, but the statement which looks most authentic 
is this. The Emperor has again revived the question of a com- 
mercial fusion of the two countries, which he started when Prince 
President, and has insisted that a conference on the subject should 
be held. M. Frére-Orban, pressed by a variety of influences, some 
of them said to be English, has consented to discuss, but has 
refused to give any preliminary pledges, though he has yielded 
something or other, we cannot discover what, about the Railways. 
The Tuileries, it is evident, is not satisfied yet, for not a word 
appears about the moderation of Belgium, and the semi-official 
papers keep saying that England would not like to fight. It is 
said, on good authority, that a decree for the annexation of Belgium 
was actually signed by the Prince President in 1852, and only 
cancelled on the earnest remonstrance of his more Conservative 
advisers. 

The patent appointing the Commander-in-Chief has been given 
to the House of Commons, and contains the following sentence :— 
‘* Now, our will and pleasure is, that the military command and 
discipline of our Army and land forces, as likewise the appoint- 
ments to and promotions in the same, together with all powers 
relating to the military command and discipline of our Army, 
which, under and by any patent or commission from us, shall 
have been committed to, vested in, or regulated by the General 
Commanding our Forces in Chief for the time being, shall be 
excepted from the department of the Secretary of Staite for War.” 
That is to say, the Ilorse Guards is independent. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a subsequent line “saving the responsibility ” of the Secre- 
tary of State for War, and of this Mr. Cardwell has availed 
himself to assert that he is ‘‘ responsible.” The Army question 
can wait a year, but when it is settled it must be by a stronger 
man than Mr. Cardwell, a man who will dismiss even a Royal 
Duke if he disobeys or cavils at an order. 


Mr. Whalley had an amusing skirmish with Mr. Lowe on 
Tuesday, which must have been very like a fight betwen a terrier 
and a porcupine. Mr. Whalley wants to abolish the income-tax 
on Schedule D, and moved a resolution to that effect, saying that 
even county magistrates agreed with him. It was rather a silly 
motion, and silliness irritates Mr. Lowe, so instead of the proper 
Official reply, he spent ten minutes in showing the House that the 
member for Peterborough was a goose, which, considering that 
Mr. Whalley speaks about once a night, was asort of superfluity of 
naughtiness. He said that magistrates, though not agreeing with 
Mr, Whalley, might have selected him to plead their cause, but for 
himself he did not agree with him, yet certainlyshould not select him. 
Mr. Whalley’s proposal was to substitute for the income-tax a 
bad property duty, and he would encourage commerce by taxing 
traders’ fortunes when realized. Mr. Lowe also laughed at the 
mover for saying that to assess oneself was a misery, observing 
that self-assessment was a misery to the Exchequer, but not ‘to 
the gentlemen in that favourable position.” Mr. Lowe, it seems, 
cannot even conceive a bitter struggle between interest and con- 
science. He held that unless income were taken as the basis of 
calculation without reference to its source, it would be impossible 
to defend an income-tax at all, and defied the ingenuity of man 
to find a tax to which objections could not be found that would 
be irresistible if the money were not wanted,—a very doubtful 
statement, when one remembers the duties on liquor. Mr. Whalley 
was so angry at his snub that he called Mr. Lowe ‘ impertinent,” 
a sort of exact translation of the terrier’s yap when the quill hits, 
and threatened to divide; but at last said that, “on the request of 
the President of the Board of Trade,” he would abstain. That 
last hit, which made it appear that Mr. Bright was shielding Mr. 
Lowe from deserved vengeance, is creditable to Mr. Whalley’s 
ingenuity in tormenting, and made the House for once laugh with 
instead of at him. 

Mr. Monk last year carried a Bill enabling Revenue officers to 
vote, in the teeth of both Government and Opposition. ‘This year 
he wants to repeal all remaining restrictions, and let them take a 
full share in politics. Mr. Gladstone resisted, pointing out what 
is undoubtedly true, that if Civil servants turn politicians they 
will by and by be selected and promoted on account of political 
opinions. Mr. Monk, who has a sort of pride in his hobby, persisted 
in dividing, and was smashed by the crushing majority of 207 to 
88. That division is important as the first proof that the Liberals 


adhere to that wise line of action, and so let us have a Government 
other than a disorderly public meeting. 


Mr. Baines proposed the second reading of his Bill for placing 
journalists above the law, commonly called the ‘ Libel Bill,” on 
Wednesday, but the Bill was not read when the House adjourned, 
We hope it never will be, for the reasons stated at length else. 
where, but we distrust the House of Commons in the matter. The 
local journalists can bother the Members to death, and would, of 
course, like to be exempted from the only necessity which now 
presses on them, that of taking care that reporters shall not insert 
libels about individuals. ‘The Lords, however, are not under the 
same pressure, and will, we sincerely hope, find courage either to 
reject the Bill, or to strike out its first clause in Committee. If 
they do not, they will find out within ten years what it is to live 
in a country where any journal can print anything anybody may 
choose to sayin a so-called public meeting. The ‘‘ privilege of Parlia- 
ment” is the analogy by which the Bill is defended, but it has no 
real relation to its provisions, any more than Members’ exemption 
from arrest has. In both these cases the object of the otherwise invi- 
dious privilege is to secure freedom of speech, but Mr. Baines’s Bill 
only proposes to secure freedom of libel. 


Karl Russell is to bring up the subject of Life Peers on April 
9, and there will probably be a thorough discussion of the subject. 
The Government can hardly be opposed to it, for Mr. Gladstone, 
though he censured Lord Palmerston, based his censure on the 
inconsiderateness with which it was introduced, and has avowed 
in his place that his one objection to turning out the Irish Bishops 
is that they are Life Peers. We see, too, a statement in the 
best American weekly, the Nation, that at the Fishmongers’ 
dinner Lord Granville expressed an opinion in his speech which 
the reporters did not catch, that Life Peerages would shortly be 
instituted, and it is well known that much of the old hostility to 
the innovation among the Peers themselves has recently died 
away, while it is not possible that the Crown should be hostile. 
‘The refusal to admit Lord Wensleydale was the rudest rebuff the 
Crown has of late years received, and was, moreover, we believe, 
illegal, the right of drawing a patent with special remainders 
involving that of drawing one without a remainder. 


Alderman Lawrence on Tuesday had another blow at his old 
enemies the taxes on locomotion. Mr. Lowe did not defend them, 
though he called the Member for London the ‘‘ worthy alderman,” 
but said in effect that he must keep his budget to himself. The 
taxes are hopelessly indefensible, and some of them ought to be 
repealed, whatever the condition of the Treasury. The London 
duty on cabs, for example, is the heaviest duty now existing in the 
world ; while a jobmaster in Birmingham may keep fifty cabs and 
pay a duty of only one pound a year, a London jobmaster has to 
pay £962 10s., being in fact one hundred per cent. per annum on 
the value of his cab. Even in the country, if a little innkeeper 
uses a one-horse four-wheeler to drive his customers to the station 
he has to pay £10 8s. a year, quite a prohibitory tax. The entire 
profit of the duties on locomotion amounts to £276,000 a year, 
and the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 1867 formally 
declared that reductions were useless, and the taxes ought to go. 
If Mr. Lowe wants a substitute, let him put on £5 a year for the 
armorial bearings put on private carriages. There are fools enough 
who won't paint them out, even then. 


The Trades’ Unions’ Commission,—whose recommendations we 
have explained and criticized elsewhere,—has broken up, like an 
exploded shell, into a great variety of fragments. The newspaper 
accounts of the views of the various fragments have been, however, 
singularly inaccurate,—with a special tendency to omit the word 
‘‘ not” in very important parts of the sentence. Thus, they state 
that the minority report signed by Mr. Frederic Harrison and 
Mr. Hughes recommends that ‘Trades’ Unions should have the 
power to sue their members for fines and contributions,” where 
what they do recommend was that Trades’ Unions should not have 
that power, the reason for which they give with much elaboration. 
‘ Nots’ are also dropped in other parts of that rather premature 
and, we suppose, surreptitious resumé of what the Trades’ Unions’ 
Commissioners had not said. Newspaper proprietors are too apt 
to remember that it is the early bird who gets the worm, and to 
forget that it is the early worm which is picked up and not digested 
by the bird. 

General Grant seems to intend a policy towards the South at 
once politically rigid and socially humane. He has appointed the 








intend in this Parliament to follow their leader, and not go skip- 


famous Confederate General Longstreet Surveyor of Customs at 
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New Orleans,—an office which will give him no political power, 
and yet show confidence in the honour and ability of his former 
foe. The Pall Mall appears to anticipate that the Republican 
party will set up a howl at the prospect of any of their foes 
geceiving recognition or kindness from the United States’ Govern- 
ment at all. There may be some leading members of the Repub- 
lican party who take this low and vulgar view; but there is no 
sign of its being taken by the party as a whole, and the Pall Mall 
probably confuses the disgust excited by Mr. Johnson's attempt 
to throw to the winds the political results of the war, with a feel- 
ing of vindictiveness which does not really exist. 


The Protestants of Ireland got up a very ostentatious protest 
against the Irish Church policy of the Government, which was 
published before the commencement of Thursday’s debate. It 
consists of a declaration, rather feebly worded, that the Protestant 
Church of Ireland is a Scriptural Church, an Erastian Church, 
—i.e., ‘acknowledges the supremacy of the Crown,”—a parochial 
Church, and so on; that the Roman Catholics dislike it because it 
stands between them and the actual rule of the Pope in Ireland ; 
in short, the declaration is a weak summary of all the Orange com- 
monplaces on the subject. It is signed by something short of fifty 
Irish Peers, and a thousand or so other gentlemen, and it produced 
no effect whatever. 


Mr. Gladstone has been beset by both the opposite parties on 
the Sunday question,—those in favour of relaxation of the Sun- 
day laws and the opening of museums and other such places of 
amusement on Sunday, and by the opponents of those steps; and 
he has discovered, what no other man on earth would have dis- 
covered, that they are not wholly at variance, but have a little 
ground in common. It is very little. It is, that the observ- 
ance of the Sunday is the great stay of religion in this 
country, and that, physically, the day’s rest is essential to 
the well-being of the country. We may certainly agree with the 
Sabbatarian party in as much as this; but as the whole ques- 
tion depends on what sort of ‘‘ observance of the Sunday” is the 
stay of religion, and as on that we differ in toto from the Sabba- 
tarians, we are afraid our common ground is minute. To us the 
Sunday in a great English town seems one of the saddest and 
gloomiest of days. Gloom is on every face, and cannot but be 
there while our observance of the Sunday is what it is. In the 
country it is better, as green fields and hills are hardly thought 
wicked enjoyments even in Scotland, and have long been sanc- 
tioned by English usage, as, in some extraordinary sense, nearer to 
God than town recreations. We are persuaded that religion will 
never be really bright and popular in England while the Sunday 
‘is made the blank it is, for all but readers, in our great cities. 


A man has at last got heavy damages against a woman for 
breach of promise of marriage. Mrs. Ormond, widow of 55, resid- 
ing at Reading, has £750 a year. Mr. Eden, of Slough, small 
land agent, 65 years old, wooed the widow, obtained her promise, 
and took a house for their joint occupation. On October 11 Mrs. 
Ormond wrote to him as ‘dear John,” but-on the 18th she 
addressed him as ‘ Sir,” in a note denying the existence of any 
engagement at all. The land agent, resolved to have some of the 
widow's money, as he could not have all, brought an action for 
breach of promise, and the jury gave him £300. Everybody 
thinks that very unfair, but why is it more unfair than the 
similar action brought by a woman against the man? She can 
only have lost her hope of money, for if she had had any better 
motive in the engagement she would never have brought the 
action. 


An earthquake occurred in Lancashire, on Monday evening, 
which was more or less perceived at Blackburn, Bury, ‘Todmorden, 
and elsewhere, and slightly in Manchester itself. ‘The shock took 
place between six and a quarter-past six. We also hear of an 
earthquake feltin Scotland, on Tuesday week, —chiefly at Lochaber. 
The sea, quite calm at the time, was greatly agitated, and the shore 
vibrated perceptibly. Certainly we hear much more of earthquakes 





overtake the words which he was going to say and tumbled over 
them, and he was a little too ambitious in an elaborate illustration 
with which he got into ‘difficulties towards the conclusion of 
his speech. Mr. Brodrick spoke with considerable ability 
and a good deal of detailed knowledge of Ireland, which 
always tells on the House. But the most successful of the new 
members was Mr. Shaw, who spoke with a weight and a shrewdness, 
a homely reality of manner, and a vernacular vividness of phrase, 
which even reminded some of his hearers of Mr. Bright. As he 
represents those Liberal Irish Protestants who heartily wish for 
the Disestablishment of the Church, and is by no means a mere 
supporter of the Government, since he urges the injustice of 
compensating Maynooth and the Presbyterians out of Irish pro- 
perty, instead of out of the Imperial Exchequer, he may take 
a distinctive and influential place in the Commons. The quiet 
humour with which he announced that the sense of the Church,— 
‘‘ putting aside, of course, the clergy and the ladies,”—greatly 
prefers the scheme of the Government to the recommendations 
of the late Irish Church Commission, brought him a hearty cheer. 





Mr. Justice Willes has unseated the (Conservative) Members for 
Blackburn, Messrs. Hornby and Feilden, on the ground of the in- 
intimidation practiced by their agents, and condemned strongly the 
practiceof giving arbitrary political power to the overlookers of mills, 
and allowing them to influence and dismiss operatives from their 
employment. He exonerated Messrs. Hornby and Feilden from 
any knowledge of what had been done. At Hereford Mr. Justice 
Blackburn has unseated Messrs. Clive and Wyllie (Liberals) for a 
breakfast given by their agent, Mr. Harrison, which the judge 
considered to be treating, though he expressed himself as very 
sorry for the sitting members. 


The Poor Law Board has issued a letter to the Guardians of the 
Holborn Union that it intends to fuse that Union and the 
parishes of St. Luke and St. James, Clerkenwell, into one, thus 
dividing the expense and trouble of management very nearly by 
three. The united union will then be not nearly as large as St. 
Pancras. The reform is a most practical one, but what pleases 
us most is the form of the letter. ‘The Board under such and such 
Acts has “determined” to adopt this arrangement. Hitherto 
Presidents have been apt to forget that their responsibility is to 
Parliament, not to Guardians. 





Two new lines of submarine telegraph between England and 
India are before the public. One, the British Indian Company, 
proposes to lay down a heavy cable from Suez to Bombay at a 
cost of £550,000; the other, or English, Indian, and Australian 
Company, proposes to lay a light cable from Southampton to 
Gibraltar, and so on by the regular overland route to India and 
Australia. This also begins by joining Suez and Bombay, and Malta 
and Brindisi. This light cable is said, by Sir William ‘Thomson, to 
be of extraordinary strength, and will, if it succeeds, cost less than 
half the ordinarycables. There ought to be business enough between 
India, China, Australia, and Europe to support a dozen cables, if 
ouly the rates are low, the signallers English, and the clerks care- 
ful. At present we enjoy none of those advantages regularly. 


Delpech, the French woman of Montauban, who has been 
found guilty of drowning nine infants in boiling water, and who 
really drowned twenty, who has been for years practising abor- 
tiou, extortion, and nearly every variety of crime, has been found 
guilty, with ‘‘ extenuating circumstances,” and sentenced only to 
the galleys for life. ‘That, though a frightful sentence for men, 
who are driven to their labour with the stick, is not so heavy for 
women, and the jury were deservedly hissed by the workmen as 
they came out of court. ‘Their defence is, that France dislikes 
capital punishment, and procureurs may err, and the guillo- 
tine is irreparable. ‘That is a reason for abolishing death, 
but not for demoralizing the conscience of the community by a 
verdict which declares that murder of children by torture is a 


minor offence. Juries in France never seem to think that a round 


in these islands than we used to do. Isit possible that we are on the | lie of that kind, solemnly uttered in court, impairs the respect for 
eve of a period when England will suffer severely from earthquakes, | crime. 


as some of the tropical regions do now? The prospect is 


unpleasant. 


Three maiden speeches were made by new members on Thursday | Geont Mentors 
.- . 2 ‘ cs r, 
night,—by Mr. Bowring, the new (Liberal) Member for Exeter ; | Great Northern ......... 


by Mr. Brodrick, the new (Conservative) Member for Mid-Surrey ; 
and by Mr. Shaw, the new (Liberal) Member for Bandon. Mr. 


Bowring spoke far too rapidly, at such a rate that he seemed to | Lon. & South-Western 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railway Sharos 
left off at tho annexed quotations :— 


Mar. 12.,Mar. 19. | j Mar. 12 Mar. 19. 

peseserseees 37 37h Lon,,Chatham,&Dover, 16} 16] 

108 107} =| Metropolitan ............ 1023 | 1034 

Great Western ......... 49 495 | (EEE 117} 117 

Lancashire& Yorkshire] 1234 123; Nrth-Eastern, Berwick! 101 1024 

| London & Brighton .., 59 494 Do. York... 91h 93 

Lon. & North-Western] 114} 114! Sonth-Eastern.,.....++.+ } 764 76 
38 83 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_————. 
MR. DISRAELI’S SPEECH. 


F iy a literary man Mr. Disraeli surpassed himself on Thurs- 

day night. His speech was a miracle of political art- 
fulness and literary antithesis ;—we say political artfulness, 
mot art, because a great man in his place would at least 
have faced the Irish position in this matter,—that ground 
for complaining of injustice which on other occasions Mr. 
Disraeli has so completely and candidly appreciated, but which 
in the great speech of Thursday night he kept hidden away 
out of sight from his first sentence to his last. A stranger to 
the great conflict listening to him would never even have guessed 
that a national Catholic Church in Ireland had once been 
robbed to enrich a sectarian Protestant Church, and that the 
nation was now asking to resume what it holds to be truly 
national wealth. That cardinal fact of the whole controversy 
was lying, we suppose, in some one of Mr. Disraeli’s numerous 
mental pouches, whence he would “resume ”’ it, with much 
greater ease than the Irish nation is allowed to resume its own 
property, if ever it fell to him to attempt Mr. Gladstone’s 
work, On Thursday night, however, Mr. Disraeli’s “ historical 
conscience” had conveniently got rid of it, and his speech was 
as fresh with surprise and indignation at the policy of “for- 
feiture without a pretext,” —that old policy “ of tyranny and 
oppression in the darkest ages,”—as if he himself had never 
enforced with his usual lucidity in Parliament the gross in- 
justice of an “alien Church.” It is not the art of true states- 
manship to keep the cardinal fact of a great controversy 
wholly out of view. But for the purposes of a single speech 
there may be great political artfulness in such a feat; and 
it is doubtless a marvellous, if a somewhat undesirable power, 
—certainly one which scarcely any man in the House save 
Mr. Disraeli possesses,—to be able at will, and for a purpose, 
to disembarrass a wide and powerful intellect so completely 
of all reference to the moral centre and pivot of a great 
national conflict. 

This was the exploit, however, which Mr. Disraeli achieved, 
and, for the period of his speech, he effected in the House the 
same kind of feat which the electro-biologists are said to 
achieve over their patients when they make them taste 
senna in drinking good wine, or find the fumes of the most 
pungent salts in a bouquet of violets. While he spoke, the 
listener felt nothing but the suddenness, the hardships, the 
apparent anomalies of the Bill;—when he sat down, the 
effect of his speech melted away insensibly, like the effect 
of a mere charm or incantation which has no solid basis in 
reason. 

Mr. Disraeli began and ended by summoning up a gloomy 
picture of revolution and civil war. He reminded his audi- 
ence of the events of the great revolution of the middle of 
the seventeenth century,—the period of intestine strife 
succeeded by a period of “ violent tranquillity,”—which ended 
in a restoration that cast to the winds all the guarantees for 
which the people had been striving; and the main effort of 
his speech was to suggest such a restoration, or an alternative 
still more dangerous, as the result of the ecclesiastical revo- 
lution now threatened in Ireland. Put coldly upon paper, 
such a hobgoblin of the imagination seems fantastic 
enough, but Mr. Disraeli was wonderfully skilful in the 
touches by which he strove to suggest its probability. He 
maintained that an Established Church alone can set up a 
“standard” of religious toleration in any country, — 
a standard of value, as it were, for religious policy,—be- 
cause it supplies a communion bound to receive the religious 
outcasts of other faiths. He suggested the possibility of three 
discontented priesthoods combining to foment the political 
discontent of the peasantry, while the friends of order would 
be left utterly without spiritual advocates, utterly stripped of 
the awe-inspiring aid of religious sanctions. Three spiritual 
orders, all brooding over ill-usage, to whatever date they 
assigned that ill-usage, would not, he thought, be much help to 
the Government in allaying those political discontents which 
must survive, as even the Liberals admit, the great measure 
now proposed. He touched with great and mischievous force 
on the new ground of disaffection which was being given 
to the clergy of the Protestant Church. Their co-operation 


was solicited by the Government, and absolutely essential to 
it, in re-organizing their Church after the blow about to fall ; 
and yet they were to be treated not only ungenerously, 
he thought, but with absolutely needless insult. 
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interests, indeed, were to be respected, but that was only 
because the Government would not have had a chance of 
success without ; “respecting vested interests’ was “ the com. 
mon-place of confiscation ;” true, the fabrics of the churches 
were to be handed over, but Mr. Gladstone, with 1,500 
churches on his hands which he did not know what to do with, 
could not but be grateful to any one who would keep them 
from decay, and prevent his being taunted with the remark 
that “the aspect of regenerated Ireland was that of a general 
ruin ;”” the glebe houses were to be given only on condition of 
the repayment of building loans, which were so heavy as to 
make them unmarketable ; again, the power to capitalize life- 
interests was no gift at all, merely the offer to the clergy of a 
worse security in the place of a better; finally, the proposal 
to deal with Maynooth and the Presbyterian body on terms 
much more generous than were offered to the Church was add- 
ing a needless sting to the act of confiscation. And then this 
“plundered and perplexed clergy and laity’’ were asked to 
co-operate heartily with the Government in the work of 
accomplishing their own destruction. As to the application 
of the surplus Mr. Disraeli was very bold, considering that his 
own supporters were almost all landowners. It was proposed, 
he said, to sacrifice the people in order to bribe the land- 
owners. The tithe-payers were to get a present of their tithe 
rent-charges in 45 years,—that is to say, if any engagement that 
runs for 45 years could be trusted at all in a country which 
confiscates churches. The income applied to the purposes of 
pauper lunatics and the idiots,—of whom it was told 
as a “Cabinet secret”? that there was a class peculiar 
to Ireland,—would, if the scheme ever worked, all go 
as a present to the landowners. Only, lest his party 
should covet the bribe, Mr. Disraeli warned them that such 
arrangements would never work,—-that universal discon- 
tent, expressed by the mouths of three aggrieved clergies 
instead of one, would demand either a restoration, or, as a 
supplement to the measure, the extension of the revolution to 
England, the fall of the English Church, the appropriation of 
the English ecclesiastical property to pauper lunatics and 
county rates,—and in a word, as the last result of the fall of the 
Irish Church, a terrible English revolution. Revolution,— 
English revolution,—was the reiterated note of warning of Mr. 
Disraeli’s speech. With that he began, and with that he closed. 
It was his great effort to wean his own party,—the landed 
gentry,—from accepting what they might think an advan- 
tageous compromise by insisting that that compromise must 
lead to universal unsettlement, in England no less than in 
Ireland, — unsettlement of a malignant and revolutionary 
type. 
The speech, of which we have given a sketch, needs little 
reply. Mr. Disraeli, in ignoring the Irish sense of lasting 
wrong, of centuries of injustice, which leads to this measure, 
of course ignored the great guarantee against its revolutionary 
influence, in favour of its tranquillizing influence. If Ireland 
sees bare justice in what Mr. Disraeli calls spoliation and con- 
fiscation, Ireland will not find in it a motive for further unset- 
tlement. That three priesthoods of equal rank and honour, 
disconnected with the State, must be three times as dan- 
gerous as one priesthood disconnected with the State and in 
a position of exceptional humiliation, is a fallacy any child 
could refute. That discontent connected with the tenure of the 
land will only be aggravated by seeing the discontent at 
the infliction of an alien Church fairly faced and removed, 
is contrary to all political experience. The assured 
hope of redress does not stimulate the passions of the in- 
jured party. That Irish landowners should have some little 
compensation at a moment when the support of their Church 
is likely to be thrown chiefly on their liberality, does not 
seem to Irish Members any injustice,—still less any injustice 
of a kind which will defeat itself by leading to a general 
scramble. That there is a blot on the Government scheme in 
proposing to commute the Maynooth Grant and the Regium 
Donum out of the Irish Church property seems to be 
generally admitted, and Mr. Chichester Fortescue  inti- 
mated distinctly on Thursday night the willingness of the 
Government, if Parliament wishes, to find this compensation 
out of Imperial funds. But, on the whole, we must regard 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech as a wonderful effort in fancy-painting ; 
a conjuring up of awful pictures which the good sense of Par- 
liament knows to be utterly unreal directly the political 
magician’s spell is withdrawn. 

On the whole, Mr. Disraeli’s speech was, like a good 
many of his efforts, a brilliant failure. It offended the 
landed gentry at his back, without alarming them, as he hoped 
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he should. It touched a weak point, indeed, in noting that 
Mr. Gladstone relies for statesmanlike co-operation on a 
Church that has never been statesmanlike, and that is now as 
agitated and fluttered as a flock of sheep in shearing-time. 
But the back-bone of his speech was either illusion, or the 
attempt to create illusion,—probably the latter. He brandished 
hantom spears, and exploded fireworks instead of guns and 
shells. He kept the disease of Ireland a secret, and cavilled 
at the remedy as if it was ordinary food offered to a healthy 
patient. Mr. Disraeli meets the demand of a united nation 
by summoning up,—only, by way of deterring and warning, 
instead of tempting or alluring,—such a picture of the future 
as the witches in Macbeth used to draw Macbeth on to his 
ruin. The only difference is that Mr. Disraeli wishes, or 
appears to wish, to drive us back to our’s, and he does not 
hope even as much as that. The net result of Mr. Disraeli’s 
effort of Thursday night is, perhaps, this,—that there has 
seldom been in Parliament a greater orator, or a more feeble 
and unfortunate statesman. 





THE POSSIBILITY OF A REVOLUTION IN SPAIN. 


HERE has been no revolution in Spain as yet,—only a 
successful insurrection. The Army, with the consent of 

the country, rose, expelled an unpopular dynasty, installed an 
absolute but provisional Directory, and enabled it, after two 
severe but localized struggles, to summon a free and sovereign 
Convention elected by universal suffrage. Such a movement, 
though very great, is not revolution in the old and terrible 
sense of that term, is not a general overturn, and it may 
never become one. The politics of Spain are not like the 
politics of any other country, and if the Cortes really elect the 
‘housewifely Duke de Montpensier as King, and he can keep 
his seat for a twelvemonth, the old routine may be restored, 
nothing being changed except the name of the Sovereign and 
the private character of the palace. The appearance of the 
accustomed symbol of authority, the Crown, may restore social 
order as by charm. But there are some signs abroad which 
suggest that events may take a different course, that a genuine 
revolution, a fierce uprising against all that exists, may yet 
occur in Spain. It is clear, alike from the debates in the 
Cortes, from the elections, and from the movements in the 
cities, that men’s minds have become unmoored from the past, 
that the shock consequent on the expulsion of the old dynasty 
has produced the thing least to be expected in Spain,—a dis- 
position to try experiments. The Republicans, it is true, 
returned only sixty members to the Cortes; but there were 
not five in the French States-General when they met in 1798 ; 
and when Prim pronounced for monarchy, less than six 
months ago, he declared that there were no Republicans in 
Spain. This party, moreover, though outnumbered, as the 
Mountain was throughout its terrible career, has a certain 
fanatical consistency and energy, and shows the true revolu- 
tionary desire to place ideas above policies, to go straight to 
logical conclusions, whatever the obstacles in the way. It 
would, for example, decree emancipation to-morrow, whatever 
the consequences to Cuba, not from regard for the blacks, but to 
maintain the logical perfection of its own principles. Spanish 
minds are drifting from the old stand-points when a party 
leader even of a Republican clique dare say that General Dulce 
in reconquering Cuba is slaughtering freemen without a cause, 
and is applauded, though only by a minority. Time was when 
8. Garrido would for such a speech have been torn to pieces 
by the populace of Madrid. They are drifting farther when 
the Minister of War acknowledges, amid ringing cheers, that 
the time for conscription is over, that the “blood tax” can 
only be defended by the necessities of the national Treasury, 
and when the majority of the Cortes can promise, though 
only in caucus, that this shall be the last conscription. We 
must think for a moment how completely society in Spain is 
based upon the conscription, how entirely the Army thus 
‘levied has been master of the country, has made and unmade 
dictators, has carried through this very insurrection against 
the Bourbons, how deep and permanent is the popular fear 
of France, how strong and fiery is stili the national pride, 
before we shall realize fully the meaning of this pledge. It 
shows that in spite of Prim the nation on one essential 
point is vehemently Republican. Furthest of all are minds 
drifting when an Ultramontane like Olozaga fails to become 
President of the Cortes because he is an Ultramontane, and 
Rome, alarmed for her stronghold, condescends to negotiate with 
implacable foes. There is revolution in the spirit of these 








dealings with the Army and the .Church, revolution in the 
consent to set the Constitution entirely aside in favour of a 
new document. Even about finance the proposals made have 
all that appearance of having been prepared by ideologues 
rather than statesmen which characterizes a period of upheaval. 
The Treasury, already sorely bested, is attacked from all sides. 
The Colonial revenue is gone, and the sale of lands produces 
nothing, and the majority have informally affirmed the aboli- 
tion of the taxes on consumption, while 8. Figuerola had to 
defend his capitation tax intended to fill up that vacuum by a 
sort of coup d'etat of the Cabinet. He threatenend to resign 
on the question, in which case the Treasury might as well 
have closed its doors, for everybody would have imagined that 
the Government had been defeated in a proposal to impose 
new taxes. As it is, the duty will cost nearly as much as it 
yields, the popular phrase that it is hard to tax a man more 
heavily because he has more children—one consequence of the 
capitation tax—being an irresistible stimulant to resistance. 
And now great parties who, for aught that appears, may be in 
a majority, threaten to abolish the salt and tobacco monopolies, 
thus leaving the State literally nothing but some seven millions, 
five from direct taxes and two from customs duties, or barely 
enough to provide for the interest on the debt. If these schemes 
succeed, Spain will be in the condition of France in 1798, unable 
to pay anybody, a situation which leads directly and swiftly 
to revolution by compelling Government itself to propose 
measures of spoliation. The Directory is already at its 
wits’ end for daily cash. The cool observer who writes from 
Barcelona to the Pall Mall Gazette reports that so great is 
the poverty of the Treasury that all salaries are in arrear, 
and the Government is actually sending reinforcements to 
Cuba “on tick,” a mode of conducting war which can only be 
successful when it is confined to land operations, and armies 
are driven forward by the guillotine. 

All these things reveal, first, an absence of strength in the 
Government; secondly, a want of business capacity in the 
Cortes ; and thirdly, a dangerous disorganization in the ideas 
of the nation ; and even yet we have not mentioned the most 
ominous facts of all. It is quite evident that large numbers 
of men exist in Spain who believe they can conquer the 
Government by actual fighting with the soldiery, and are per- 
fectly ready to try the experiment. The first emeute in Cadiz 
was no riot, but an insurrection as dangerous as that which 
was put down in Paris by Cavaignac, and its failure has not 
deterred the people from a second rising. In the first 
instance, the movement was set down to the Republicans, 
it may be with some justice; but this time it is led by 
men of deeper hue than theirs, whom they themselves 
fear, and from whom they anxiously desire to be distin- 
guished. These men are either the “Socialists,” or Carlists 
in league with the “Socialists,” for only an anarchical party 
would, in the teeth of the Republican deputies, descend 
into the field, and it is here that the danger of revolution 
in its old sense really exists. There is strong reason to 
believe that the idea of a complete overturn in the existing 
system of property has taken a deep hold of certain classes in 
Spain. How far it extends we cannot pretend to say, bat the 
evidence for its existence as an active and dangerous element 
in Spanish politics is indisputable. Spaniards are not cowards, 
and the intensity of alarm betrayed by the gentry, the 
captains of industry, and even the merchants upon this sub- 
ject must have some real foundation. A strike the other 
day threw Barcelona into a greater ferment than the approach 
of an invader would have done. S. Sagasta, in the Cortes, 
charged the Republicans with offering the peasantry a re- 
distribution of property; and though the charge may have 
been unjust as regarded them, it is certain that attacks were 
made on the tenure, that in isolated spots the country folk 
proceeded to re-arrange the distribution of landed property 
by force, and that they were only restrained by the bayonet, 
It must not be forgotten that, rich as Spain may naturally be, 
much of its agriculture is in the worst of all states, that of a 
cultivation dependent ona supply of water which is yearly de- 
creasing asthe forests fall ; that enormous tracts of the best land 
belong to absentee grandees, who work them on a system 
fatal to peasant prosperity, that of direct management through 
bailiffs; that there is nothing for a surplus population to do 
except plough or swarm into the cities, and that for two years 
past the crops have been seriously injured by drought. For 
twelve months Spain has been hungry, even the seed-corn 
having in many districts been eaten up; and though the 
Spaniard is abstemious, he is as impatient of hunger as the man 
of any other race. Let our readers imagine an Ireland glaring 
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instead of green, over-dry instead of over-moist, and they will 
have sufficient idea of Spain to perceive how rapidly agrarian 
ideas might permeate the population, how revolutionary that 
population, brave, energetic, and hungry, might one day prove. 
Whether this spirit is sufficiently widespread to overcome Con- 
servative resistance no one outside Spain can pretend to know ; 
but as yet every movement has been suppressed through the 
Army alone, an army much too few to conquer Spain in insur- 
rection, and just now reduced at least one-fourth by the Cuban 
expeditions. The proprietors do not fight, the middlemen do 
not arm, the police seem half-hearted ; there is no appearance 
of force anywhere, save in the Armyalone. Let one regiment 
join the populace in the next rising, and, so far as appears, 
Spain may in a week be in the throes of a revolution to which 
the insurrection now ending itself will be the merest child’s 
play. The appearance of a King may arrest the social dis- 
organization, but if it does, that result will be one of those 
“affairs of Spain” which politicians, even in Spain, do not 
profess to understand. 





SIR ROUNDELL PALMER’S NEW TEST. 


IR ROUNDELL PALMER is one of the ornaments of the 
House of Commons, and no man in that assembly, 
as we believe, carries a higher religious spirit into his 
political life. He has quite recently given the most demon- 
strative proofs of his own immeasurably higher value for 
principle than for political success, and everything therefore 
that comes from him on the value of true religious influences 
ought to have credit for a reality of feeling, and a sincerity 
of purpose, such as the proposals of few other public men 
could at once command. Nevertheless, we must express 
our profound disappointment at the compromise which he has 
proposed on the University Tests’ Bill. He wishes to pass 
the Bill, to admit Dissenters even to the governing bodies 
of both Universities, and to leave the Colleges free to 
regulate the admissions to their own tutorships and 
fellowships without any Parliamentary tests but one, which 
he proposes to substitute for that now in use, the declaration 
of bond fide adhesion to the National Church. And this test, 
to be made by every professor in either University, and every 
tutor or lecturer in any college, would run as follows :—* TI, 
A. B., do solemnly and sincerely declare that as Professor of 
[or lecturer in, or tutor of as the case may be], and in 
the discharge of the said office, I will never endeavour, directly 
or indirectly, to teach or inculcate any opinion opposed to the 
Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures or to the doctrine or 
discipline of the Church of England, as by law established.” 
Now, we are well aware that Sir Roundell Palmer proposes this 
compromise in the interests of what he believes to be true 
religion, but can it be that he has thoroughly considered even 
the effect on the religious life of the Universities of such a 
compromise ? We ask him to reconsider his proposal, not on 
the ordinary and obvious ground that this test would still 
exclude much teaching ability from the Colleges which the 
Colleges are bound to utilize,—but exclusively on the ground 
of the special influence it would exert on the religious life of 
the young men under education. 

In the first place, the proposed prohibition to inculcate 
any opinion “opposed to the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures ” is of very ambiguous and uncertain meaning. It 
would set an indefinite number of traps and embarrassments for 
the consciences of numberless hearty believers in revelation. 
Certainly, it is not a declaration which we hold to be either 
religious or pious in any sense. It is capable of interpretations 
which would be very irreligious, if not impious. Suppose the 
professor of ethics takes it, and has to discuss afterwards, as he 
probably may do, the ethical obligations a patriot should 
hold sacred towards his enemies in time of war; would it not 
withhold him from saying that Jael, the wife of Heber the 
Kenite, did a very wicked thing in enticing Sisera into her 
tent, and hammering a nail through his forehead in his sleep ? 
Would not such an assertion be held by many to be plainly incul- 
cating an opinion “ opposed to the divine authority of the Holy 
Scriptures,”’ since a prophetess blessed her expressly for that 
action? Suppose a geological professor takes it, and has to 
discuss the age of the earth, or the question of a universal flood; 
would it not withhold him from plainly rejecting the latter 
supposition, if he otherwise saw reason to do so, lest he should 
be expressing an opinion opposed to the “divine authority ” 
of Genesis? Suppose the historical professor takes it, and has 
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| history of the Church ;—would it not withhold him froy 
/expressing an unbiassed historical opinion on the Shepherd 
| invasion of Egypt, or the expulsion of the Israelites, or the 
| Statistics of the wanderings in the desert, or the relation 
| between the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of gt, 
Paul? On any one of these subjects is it possible for a man 
to form his judgment freely, without questioning the “ divine 
authority of the Holy Scriptures”? Is it decent even to 
propose that he shall fairly weigh both alternatives, but only 
freely express one of them? Suppose any such professor arrives 
| at the conclusion that Scripture gives,—as it often does give, 
—historically inconsistent accounts of certain facts, or morally 
inconsistent views of certain duties or sins, would not say- 
ing so be directly contrary to the engagement Sir Roundell 
Palmer wishes to impose? Nay, let us suppose a divinity 
professor takes the engagement, and has to examine into the 
authenticity of the book of Daniel or the Epistle of Jude, or 
the prophetic character of the book of Revelations. Would it 
not hamper him in stating his final judgment on all these 
points in any case except that in which he should happen to 
find them all authentic? We say without scruple that if Sir 
Roundell Palmer’s declaration be carried, no religious man 
should undertake any one of these offices, unless he is 
fortunate enough to have studied all such questions before- 
hand, and to have made up his mind independently 
in the orthodox sense on all of them,—a most unlikely 
supposition. Sir Roundell Palmer proposes a declaration 
which strikes at the very root of the moral responsibility 
of the teacher,—which could, in the usual way, only be taken 
by an unscrupulous teacher, who either did not care what con- 
clusion he arrived at, or was quite indifferent to suppressing it 
if it turned out to be at issue with the obligation imposed on 
him by Parliament. The simple fact of the matter is,—as we 
should have supposed that Sir Roundell Palmer would himself 
admit,—that “the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures” is a 
most ambiguous phrase, which may mean anything from their 
verbal inspiration down to their vast religious value,—but that 
not one learned man in a hundred, however religious, holds 
the former, while very much more than the latter is expressed by 
the words proposed. There is now not a single department of 
knowledge,—scientific, historical, moral, religious, theological, 
—on which a mere dictum, however clear, taken at random 
from any part of the Bible, would be held unanswerable evi- 
dence in favour of its truth by the majority, or, indeed, any but 
a very small minority, of truly religious men. Yet to contradict 
any one such dictum would unquestionably be inculcating an 
opinion “ opposed to the divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” Why make religious men irreligious by imposing anew 
on their consciences a burden which neither our fathers nor 
we have been able to bear ? 

Again, not only is it quite certain that you cannot injure 
the teachers without injuring the learners ; but beyond this 
does not Sir Roundell Palmer see that the whole value of a 
religious education, at least at the age attained by the students 
of Oxford and Cambridge, depends on the complete and evident 
freedom of their teachers to express whatever opinions they 
may think true? Sir Roundell Palmer evidently regards this 
proposed test as a mere mode of shutting out teachers of 
irreligious, or sceptical, or dissenting opinions. But he does 
not perceive that it would have a far more important influence 
than this,—that it would shut the mouths of those who had 
been chosen, and be recognized by their scholars as shutting 
their mouths,—and so turn religious professions into mere 
matter-of-course formulas in the view of half their hearers. 
No more fatal restriction on the religious influence of any 
man can be imposed than one which commits him beforehand 
to a particular view. What value could students of physio- 
logy attach to anti-Darwinian views propounded by a 
man who had signed a declaration that he would never 
'teach Darwin’s theory? What value would students of 
| history attach to the refutation of Mr. Buckle by a pro- 
| fessor who had been compelled to disclaim all sympathy with 
| Mr. Buckle before accepting the chair? Sir Roundell Palmer 
| forgets to allow for the popular feeling of a University when 
| he proposes to shut out scepticism by getting teachers to 
| undertake not to be sceptical. He could not more effectually 
prejudice the students against such teachers;—and justly 
so, since no man with any respect for his special study 
‘would take a previous engagement that the conclusions 
arrived at should never militate against “ the divine authority 
| of the Holy Scriptures,” or against ‘the doctrine of the Church 
of England.” Such an engagement operates, in fact, more 
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rofessions of the teacher on many points a matter of course, 
——a matter of prescribed arrangement,—but it undermines 

nerally the student’s faith in the thoroughness of the inves- 
tigations set before him. He not only knows that, on certain 

ints, but one profession of opinion is open, but he ceases 
to have confidence in the intellectual method his teacher 
ursues, in the unshrinking accuracy of his scrutiny, in the 
obstinate exhaustiveness of his research. 

Sir Roundell Palmer, high-minded and religious-minded as 
he is, seems to us not to have yet apprehended that, in a 
University at least, where truth is the final aim, any limita- 
tion on the absolute freedom of investigation is a discreditable 
compromise, and a special slur on the truth supposed to be 
protected. Does he think that faith in Christ and faith in 
Anglican divinity would suffer by perfect freedom? Then 
surely at the bottom he entertains doubts as to both,—doubts 
which a stronger faith would contemptuously repudiate. If 
Christianity, and the Church of England’s view of Christianity, 
cannot stand the test of being canvassed by dissentients, they 
are worth little, and ought to be refuted. If they can, they 
will gain ten times the strength for casting to the winds 
the “‘ protection’ from which they have been suffering. As 
Mr. Fowler said in his able speech, the only religion which 
has the smallest pretence of right to a protected life is the 
Romanism held by the founders of the great majority of the 
Colleges. Now that we have withdrawn all protection from 
the religion of the founders, we are bound to trust that force 
of faith only which can make good its own ground without 
diplomatic aid. Sir Roundell Palmer’s test would be, to our 
minds, an insult to true religion, and a new incentive to hollow 
and unworthy intellectual compromise. 





THE ORANGE AND THE GREEN. 

7 OT one in five, perhaps, of English newspaper readers will 
LN. study the little debate of Tuesday, on the Irish Party 
Processions’ Act, but it may turn out to have been one of the 
most important of the Session. We do not wonder at the 
perplexity displayed both by Mr. Chichester Fortescue and his 
chief, or at the demand for an adjournment to enable the 
Premier to consult his colleagues. For the first time since the 
new Parliament met, the new fact of Ireland, the alliance 
between the Catholic and Orange democracies, became an 
operative reality. The Member for Belfast, who proposed the 
repeal of the Act, is the chosen representative of the rebellious 
Orangemen, who have cast off the authority of their old 
leaders, who declare that the commonwealth is above the 
creeds, and intend, if ascendancy is abolished, to devote them- 
selves in concert with Catholics to a strictly Irish programme, 
including a peaceful revolution in the tenure of land. The 
O’Donoghue, who seconded him, on the other hand, is in a 
special sense the representative of the Catholic democracy, 
of the men who value tenant-right even more than Catholi- 
cism, whose ultimate ideal is an Ireland organized socially like 
Switzerland, and who are for the present in sympathy, if not in 
policy, Repealers. The tone of the Catholic Nationalist was almost 
as marked as his position. It signified, and indeed avowed, a 
cordial union with his old enemies, and this for purposes very 
much greater than the repeal of a single measure of repres- 
sion. To resist such a combination at the moment when they 
desire to do sympathetic justice to Ireland, is hard for such a 
Government as the present, more especially when the demand 
is one with which in principle they must heartily sympathize. 
The Party Processions’ Act cannot be defended by honest 
Liberals, except on the ground of a temporary expediency. The 
central idea of our national organization is that everybody is at 
liberty to display his religious and political preferences in any 
way he likes, subject to the general laws, and that no sect or 
organization not opposed to universally admitted principles of 
morality shall be specially restricted. Even wild creeds like 
the Mormon are protected by the law, and a Scotchman may 
parade his national emblems through the centre of London if 
he likes with entire impunity. Ministers in Liverpool are 
protected in outrageous attacks upon the Catholic religion, 
and semi-Catholics in London are allowed to denounce Pro- 
testantism as an invention of a dissolute monk and a lecherous 
king. Neither the followers of Murphy nor of Garibaldi are 
repressed by law, and a religious riot is treated by the magis- 
trates exactly as a political riot would be. It is felt that the 
law will punish, and therefore prevent, open disorder, and that 
short of open disorder the cure for violence of sentiment is 
freedom for violence of expression. It is only in Ireland that 
we attempt, like a Continental government, to make symbols 





and phrases penal, to imprison people for wearing cockades 
with a party signification, and to fine drunken men because 
their abusiveness takes an ecclesiastical or political form. The 
consequence is that we give to such manifestations a new 
meaning and force; that yellow banners which would be 
else of no more significance than the mystic symbols of 
Masonry, and green ribbons as innocent as Odd Fellows’ scarves, 
become invitations to violence and strife. As usually happens in 
Ireland, too, the law, repressive as applied to the Orangemen, 
is oppressive as applied to the Catholics. There is no motive 
whatever for carrying Orange banners, except to display party 
feeling ; but the green is a national colour, which might be 
worn by a Protestant Tory as well as a Catholic democrat, and 
in suppressing it we are outraging a feeling which in itself is 
entitled to the highest respect, which in England and Scotland 
is respected to the full, and which, if a bad history had not 
extinguished our usual sense, we should deliberately foster. 
Would an Irish Guard fight worse because it charged by the 
side of scarlet and tartan in green and gold,—because, that is, 
if victorious, it would have a separate place in the eyes and 
the memories of the common enemies of the Empire? It is 
by honouring, not by repressing, national pride that we have 
bound Scotland to ourselves, till in all serious matters both 
nations forget that it is not a century and a half ago since tartan 
and searlet were as hostile as scarlet and green are now 
held by the law to be. One of the very first duties of a 
Government honestly bent on justice to Ireland is to 
restore the national colour to its post of honour, to 
organize Lrish regiments, to establish Irish anniversaries, 
to prove to Irishmen that in all matters of sentiment, as 
in all matters of interest, their rights are the same as 
ours ; that we are all equal before opinion, as well as before 
the law. The colours are marks of rebellion? Stuff. There 
sit the O'Donoghue and Mr. Johnston, just as much and just 
as little rebellious as any other representatives of discontented 
constituencies, just as ready, we doubt not, to serve the 
Empire, if only the Empire will give them work, and leave off 
taunting them with their inferiority in being Irish. As for 
history, the yellow ribbon has been for two hundred years 
distinctively loyal, and we have not fought the green half as 
often as we have fought the tartan. 

But, say the supporters of the Act, the badges are used as 
provocations, and if not prohibited there will be bloodshed 
on the 12th of July. Mr. Dowse says that, and Mr. Dowse 
ought to know, being Member for Derry ; and he has no par- 
ticular reason to uphold the Act, is indeed willing to abolish 
it after another year or two. If he is right, then, as a matter 
of expediency, Government may be right in delaying the repeal 
of the Coercion Bill on haberdashers; but to us, as outside 
observers, it is hard to see how he can possibly be in the right. 
How does the prohibition to wear the yellow, for instance, 
stop rioting? By exasperating the party pride of Orange- 
men? Or by soothing the Catholics, who are equally 
forbidden their own distinctive emblem? Or by enabl- 
ing Government to punish rioting on a ridiculous and 
oppressive pretext, instead of punishing it under perfectly 
just and reasonable laws? The anniversaries wi!l be kept all 
the more for the Act, and all the more ill-temperedly. Surely 
the natural revenge of men irritated at sight of the yellow is 
to hoist the green, and it is only when prevented from that 
rejoinder in millinery that they resort to arms. If the 
common law is not strong enough to keep the peace, strengthen 
the common law. We are not writing in the interests of any 
maudlin sentiment about the rights of man or the dignity of 
free citizens. Order has to be maintained in civilized countries, 
and we are not half sharp enough in maintaining it. A 
properly organized Government would have suppressed the 
last riots in Belfast in half-an-hour with three volleys of 
Enfield bullets poured in impartially on Orange ruffians and 
Catholic madmen both. That is the way the New York police 
stops the riots between Irish and Germans, and the way our 
own Government in India deprecates religious discussion 
between Sheeahs and Soonies ; and it is in the end by far the 
more merciful and civilized way, because once done, it compels 
the factions to confine themselves to their tongues and their 
haberdashery, and leave each other's bodies alone. If it is 
necessary to prohibit the carrying of arms in a procession, 
prohibit it at once, and for the Three Kingdoms all alike. 
Nothing can justify that practice except oppression sufficient 
to justify insurrection, and insurgents can break the new law 
as well as any other. Mr. Johnston says, and we believe 
says truly, that if Government will only “ protect ’’ processions 
of all kinds, that is, will send a body of armed constables with 
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them, there will be no bloodshed ; but if that is not enough, let 
us go farther, and strengthen the law till it is as swift and as 
irresistible as in Continental countries, where a riot is treated 
as if it were a half-developed revolt. But let us enforce it 
against disorder instead of against opinions, put down revolvers 
instead of ribbons, and imprison pugilists instead of pipers. 
Nothing restrains men from violence like ordinary law piti- 
lessly enforced, as if it were a law of nature, and not of man. 
An Orangeman and a Nationalist are both of them very excitable 
people, but suppose either of them knew as certainly as he 
knows that fire will burn that the penalty of a riot would be 
twelve hours of toothache. He would be as quiet as an Essex 
hind, and avoid riot as instinctively as he avoids the east wind. 
If the magistrates cannot be trusted on account of religious 
feeling, appoint stipendiary Gallios caring for none of those 
things ; if juries are false to their oaths,—and we abhor the 
sort of necessity which is said to exist for packing them,—send 
all crimes against public security before the judges sitting as 
jurors ; in fact, do anything required to make rioting disagree- 
able to rioters. But leave opinion to exhale itself in talk, and 
emblems, and ceremonials, which, if they were ten times as 
flaring as they have ever been, could never come near in 
deadly meaning to the new one just invented by party feeling, 
the open-air prayer of a whole township for vengeance upon 
its enemies. That is the sort of ceremonial to fire men’s 
blood, and how are we going to stop that? We cannot stop 
it at all, but we can prevent the men who pray from becom- 
ing the agents of Heaven; and the way to do it is to punish 
outrage and disorder unrelentingly, but to leave opinion alone. 
If we do, and do justice besides, swiftly, completely, and cor- 
dially, Fenianism and Orangeism will yet be what Jacobitism 
has become—a half-poetic recollection. 





THE IMPUNITY OF EDITORS. 


F Mr. Baines and his friends of the provincial journals do 
not take care, they will succeed in destroying the free- 
dom of the Press. The way to do that is to make much of 
the rights of journalists, while suppressing all argument on their 
duties, to place them as far as possible above all laws except 
those which forbid robbery and murder, to sacrifice every- 
body’s liberty of opinion in order to secure theirs, and to 
compel the public at last to inquire whether a privileged aris- 
tocracy of the pen may not be as great a nuisance as a privi- 
leged aristocracy of the sword. When Bills are brought into 
Parliament expressly and avowedly designed to enable jour- 
nalists to commit grave offences with impunity, it is time for 
those who are genuinely proud of their profession to resist, and 
declare that they will not accept so invidious an isolation from 
the remainder of mankind. The Bill which Mr. Baines 
described on Wednesday, and which the House of Com- 
mons, under the pressure of county papers, will pro- 
bably pass, may be shortly described as a Bill for en- 
abling a journalist to neglect his duty whenever such 
neglect will seriously injure any fellow-citizen. The 
first clause runs as follows:—‘In any action or prosecu- 
tion for an alleged libel in any public newspaper, proof that 
the alleged libel was a true and fair report of the proceedings 
at a meeting lawfully assembled for a lawful purpose, open to 
reporters for the public newspapers, and at which a reporter 
was present for the purpose of reporting the proceedings of 
such meeting for a public newspaper, and that the report was 
published in such newspaper by the defendant bond fide with- 
out actual malice and in the ordinary course of business, shall 
amount to a defence, and such proof may in all cases be given 
by the defendant under the plea of not guilty ‘by statute.’” 
In other words, any man owning or conducting any journal 
may do another person irremediable injury without being in 
any way responsible to him or to the law. He may, in fact, 
by virtue of statutory privilege, repeat to, say, sixty thousand 
persons a libel he has heard with absolute impunity. Talk 
of the privileges of the Peerage, of Members’ exemption 
from the Eighth Commandment, of the separate jurisdiction 
secured on the Continent to soldiers, what are they all put 
together to a privilege like this? John Smith says that 
Thomas Brown is a thief, and if the journalist repeats 
that statement to a friend he is liable to an action for 
slander, and if he puts it in a letter to a more serious 
process; but if he repeats it to sixty thousand people, 
then he is not so liable. We will just put a case of a 


kind which occurs every day, and which will perhaps bring 
the meaning of this privilege home to some worthy members, 
who else would vote for this Bill just because they think 








“the newspapers will like it.” There is a row in a country 
town about some rate, which the upper class want to keep up 
and the householders to keep down. John Robinson, working 
tailor and patriot, denounces the said upper class, and 
particularly the local banker, observing that he need 
not be so arrogant, for everybody knows that his bank 
is rotten, and would have suspended payment last Saturday 
if Overends had not helped them. The writer heard that 
very statement made about one of the most solvent bankers 
in England during a stormy meeting about a parish church- 
rate. Everybody laughed, but suppose that statement sent 
abroad in print to the whole county, what is the banker to 
do after this Act is passed? He is to write to the editor to 
say, “‘I am perfectly solvent,” that is to say, he is invested 
with the power of undergoing an additional penalty as com- 
pensation for having been slandered! ‘Oh!’ replies Mr. Baines, 
‘he can prosecute John Robinson, for the bill makes John a 
libeller.’ That is to say, he can ask damages from a poor 
devil who cannot even pay costs, and who made his pre- 
posterous statement in the heat of declamation and contro- 
versy, and who may believe it besides, and may not ask 
any redress from the editor, whose act gives the libel 
all its importance, who deliberately stereotypes to all 
time a statement which else would have been forgotten 
as soon as made, and who knows that it may cause 
grievous personal and public injury. Nor is that all. 
The journalist is actually invested by this Act with a new 
kind of power. He may actually repeat the libel in his 
leader as a quotation, and so lend it the whole weight of his 
own character and that of his journal, and yet be within the 
law. Suppose Finlen on Good Friday next to state, as a fact 
within his personal knowledge, that the Prince of Wales once 
robbed a church of its plate, who would care? But suppose 
the Spectator next day to print that statement by itself in one 
of our little leaders thus,—‘“ Mr. Finlen said,” &c., would 
not half our readers believe that we knew the apparent 
absurdity to be true, but did not want to state it on our own 
authority? And what redress under this Bill would the 
Prince have for that piece of wicked malice? Absolutely 
none, except legal permission to write and say he didn’t 
rob a church, which letter half the journals competing 
for public favour would regard as a glorious advertisement. 
He might prosecute Finlen, but suppose Finlen were M. Jacques, 
half mad but elogent Red, pouring out at Grenoble in legalized 
public meeting, with commissary and what not, every conceiv- 
able lie he could think of about every royal personage in 
Europe? There would be absolutely no redress at all; and 
that particular case has actually occurred within the last six 
weeks, though we have not given the true names. We have 
specially put these two cAses, attacks on property and on the 
Royal Family, because members will thoroughly understand 
them; but the heaviest penalty of all will fall on 
county members. Every perverse falsehood which the 
momentary malignity of half-tipsy orators may pour 
out in village meetings may, under this Bill, be repeated 
with impunity in the county press, that is, to thou- 
sands of readers who do not know, as the audience do, 
either the character of the speaker or of his victim. ‘As for 
the Squire,” says the local orator, “ he ain’t no count. Why 
he beats his wife every morning.” Audience, knowing the 
Squire to be unmarried, is highly tickled; but the readers of the 
county paper who do not know it, are not tickled at all, and for 
years there is a vague impression in distant places that the 
Squire is known in his own parish to be a brute. Sucha 
thing is quite impossible? Just read “ Frewen v. Pattison,” 
not yet two months old. 

We contend that the journalist who repeats a libel, unless 
uttered in Parliament, is bound to accept its consequences, and 
that the excuse of hurry or inadvertence is no more an excuse 
for him than it is for a cabman who drives over an old woman 
because he wants to catch a train. He must use care and 
diligence like everybody else, and the way to make him do it 
is to punish him for the consequences of neglect. At 
present, such instances are wonderfully rare, just because 
the law creates in reporters and journalists an instinc- 
tive carefulness which protects them and the public, 
but which would, if the law were relaxed, be exchanged for 
indolence and apathy, and the natural disposition which no 
journalists ever can quite subdue, to let the proprietor force 
the sale of his paper by any means for which the journalist 
himself is not personally responsible. The strictness and 
swiftness of our law of libel is not, we quite admit, needed to 
keep down the maliciousness of English journalists, for as a 
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rule, though there are exceptions, they succeed best, and 
know that they succeed best, when they adhere in all respects 
to the rules which govern Parliamentary debate; but they 
are required to prevent their giving way to indolence, to care- 
lessness, and to their greatest intellectual foible, an inability 
to see how much mischief a “mere story’’ may do 
to its victim and to society. There are evils which 
press on journalists, their liability to arrest for mentioning a 
case while it is in progress being perhaps the greatest; but 
the Government is about to remove most of them, and the 
House of Commons should be content io stop short with Mr. 
Gladstone. If it is not, we shall, in ten years, have the Press 
hated as it is in America and France; and, England being 
practical, subjected to restrictions twenty times as rigorous as 
those under which journalists have risen to the influence which 
makes even the House of Commons afraid to reject this Bill. 





THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS’ BILL. 


HE masterly speech in which the Vice-President of the 
Council moved, on Monday, the second reading of 
the Endowed Schools’ Bill more than supports the 
estimate which we formed, on its introduction, of its 
vast, though well-considered, strength as an instrument 
of radical reform; and exhibited with striking force the 
urgent need for such an instrument. If our large private 
endowments of £340,000 net annual revenue are no longer 
to be utterly wasted;—if we are to hear no more of 
those flagrant contrasts between an endowed schoolmaster, 
with £300 a year and a good house, languidly instructing a 
solitary pupil, and a non-endowed schoolmaster close by, with 
80 boarders and 40 day-scholars, charging higher fees than 
the endowed-school charges, and getting them, because the 
instruction given is so much more worth having ;—if we are 
to have no more boarders’ dining-rooms used, in the absence 
of boarders, as the schoolmaster’s coach-house, while their 
night-study is turned into a wash-house and their dormitory 
into a billiard-room ;—if one-fourth of all the educational 
endowments of a county are not to be thrown away by 
reason of the physical infirmities of the recipients of those 
endowments ;—if these and innumerable similar flagrant 
abuses are to be remedied without enormous delay and more 
enormous expense, the Government must take strong remedial 
powers, not less strong than those which are given in this 
Bill. And as the Select Committee to which the Bill is to 
be referred is not to be one of those shelving committees 
which take over again evidence that has been collected two 
or three times before, but simply a committee of well- 
informed men who have gone thoroughly into the subject 
already,—men like Mr. T. D. Acland and Sir Stafford North- 
cote and Lord Stanley, who were upon the Schools’ Inquiry 
Commission, and know something of the real urgency of the 
case,—we need not fear that the powers taken by the Bill will 
be much crippled by the Select Committee, and still less that 
any delay will be interposed that will prevent the Bill from 
passing this session into law. We have waited too patiently 
already for such a Bill as this. The abuses pointed out 
by the Commission, the worse than waste of our large 
educational funds, many of which go to establish sinecures, 
and some even to degrade the system of our secondary 
education, have been endured by the nation too tamely 
and too long. In an age of timid and almost nervous 
statesmanship, it is something to have got a man who 
is not afraid to ask for power enough to sweep away such 
abuses. Whatever the Select Committee and the House do, 
we trust there is one thing they will not do. We hope they 
will not fritter away the responsibility of the Government for 
the proposed reforms, by fatally crippling their powers, 
or by making the Commission in any sense independent of 
the Educational Department under which it is to act. 
The Bill at present is strong, and ought to be strong. It 
would be far more really dangerous if it were weak,—if it 
only enabled Government to nibble at these abuses instead of 
to remove them, and so rendered it possible for the Adminis- 
tration to excuse itself for having done so little by not having 
received the power to do much. Whatever else is changed in 
the Bill, we trust that its thoroughgoing powers and thorough- 
going responsibilities will not be changed. 
There are two cases especially in which we fear this. 
The first case is in connection with the power given in 
certain contingencies to existing governing bodies of 





special committee of the Privy Council ;—at present a very 
limited power,—which we earnestly hope may not be enlarged. 
Mr. Forster pointed out most emphatically that the Com- 
mission and the Commission’s masters will have enough to do 
in reforming the bad schools, that the good and efficient 
schools need dread but very little interference on their parts, 
though, in fact, it is the good schools which are crying out, 
and the bad which are keeping close. It will ruin everything 
if every govering body which is to be reformed is to have 
power to argue its case before a special committee of the 
Educational Council, at the expense either of the endowment 
or the public. At present the 34th clause of the Bill gives 
a power of appeal by an aggrieved governing body, about to 
be reformed against its will, only in three very limited cases,— 
(1) On account of any decision of the Commissioners on which 
an appeal is expressly granted by this Bill; but this applies 
exclusively to the 18th clause, which grants an appeal to Her 
Majesty in Council on the question whether or not the school 
was by its foundation expressly denominational ; (2) on account 
of not making due compensation for vested interests; (3) on 
account of the scheme not being within the scope of the Act, 
i.e., not being properly a scheme for the use of an educational 
endowment of the sort here dealt with. Thus, these excep- 
tions are, it will be seen, of a very limited character. The 
Bill grants an aggrieved governing body no right of appeal, 
no right to be heard by counsel, on the ground that it does 
not like the new educational organization proposed, that it 
objects, for instance, to be transformed from a boarding-school 
into a day-school, or to be made into a school of the second 
or third grade from one of the first grade, or that it objects 
to an enforced change of locality. On all these points there 
is no legal appeal adimitted to a special committee of the Privy 
Council. And there ought tobe none. For points of this kind 
the proper security is the enforced local inquiry, the responsi- 
bility of the Commissioners for their decision, the administrative 
revision by the Council of Education of that decision in con- 
nection with the case made by objectors, and (so far as re- 
gards endowments above £100 a year) the submission of the 
new scheme to Parliament. To add to these great guarantees 
for wise and responsible judgment the power to be heard 
by counsel in a formal trial, would be to delay the necessary 
reform indefinitely, and to waste huge sums on processes of 
law not at all well calculated for the end in view—the 
thorough sifting of the public interest in these matters. The 
true plan is that of the Bill,—to fasten the responsibility 
firmly on the Department of Education, and to give Parlia- 
ment, in the case of the larger endowments, the power of 
reversing the decisions of the Department. We earnestly 
trust that neither the Select Committee nor the House will 
seek to weaken this part of the Bill. It would be ruin to the 
whole design to do so. 

In the next place, we trust that Parliament will not 
seek to nominate a Commission of a kind intended to balance, 
if not to overbalance, the authority of the Department. That 
the Commissioners should be men of no party character and 
of tried experience and judgment, is matter of course. But 
it would be not an advantage, but an evil, if they were to be 
men of such a stamp that they could not with dignity allow 
themselves to be overruled by the departmental administra- 
tion. What that would come to would be,—that the Council 
of Education would virtually throw the responsibility of the 
changes to be made on the Commissioners. Now, Parliament 
could not take the Commissioners to task, as they would not 
be responsible to Parliament. Such a result, it is obvious, 
would be wholly mischievous. Somebody ought to be not 
merely formally, but really responsible to the nation for 
any great blunder. If, as seems possible from the debate, 
Parliament should insist on naming the Commission itself, 
and naming men of a standing higher than that of the depart- 
mental officers they were to serve, the only result would be 
that the Education Office would be screened from blame by 
the Commissioners set (as it were) over them, while the Com- 
missioners would be safe from blame altogether, since they 
would not be even nominally responsible to Parliament, and 
would be on/y nominally responsible to the Council of Educa- 
tion. Either of these attempts to weaken the Bill would, we 
believe, be very dangerous,—while the former,—the extension 
of the right of legal appeal granted to the existing governing 
bodies to all cavils against the new schemes, would be quite 
fatal to reform. 

As to the cry for ‘ exemptions ’ from liability to examination 


appealing to the Privy Council against any scheme of | bythe proposed Council of Twelve—(six councillors to be elected 
the Commissioners, and being heard by counsel before a ; by the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and six 
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to be nominated by the Government)—we, for our parts, should 
propose to meet it by granting no exemptions at all to any 
endowed school whose pupils are really under discipline, ¢.c., 
liable to some sort of coercion for non-attendance and indol- 
ence. We do not see any reason why even the seven great 
public schools should be exempted. In the case of endowed 
colleges proper, where the attendance is voluntary and no 
power of compelling study or enforcing examination exists at all, 
there would be a real difficulty. But nothing but benefit could 
in any case arise to a school, however good, by having its methods 
of teaching, and its efficiency, tested once a year by competent 
men from outside. The objection that so much examining 
gives rise to cram, has absolutely no application except to 
examinations for which specific preparation can be made. If 
a competent man comes without notice into a class once a 
year, asks its teacher what that class ought to know, what it 
has been taught, and then proceeds to see if it does know it, 
there can be no cram, and there must be light gained by the 
teacher as to the deficiency and the efficiency of his own 
methods of teaching. We cannot see why any endowed 
school, of any kind whatever, should be exempted from this 
testing process. 

The debate on the second reading of this Bill was, we think, 
on the whole, very re-assuring. Mr. Forster’s speech vastly 
strengthened the chances of the measure, and the rest of the de- 
bate showed how little of a party character the discussions on it 
will assume. Nor do we, on the whole, fear its being emasculated 
either in the Select Committee or in the Committee of the whole 
flouse. For ourselves, we think it evident that its strength 
is its safety. No government will use such strong powers 
without carefully calculating the consequences. But if it be 
whittled away into a weak measure,—which the Government 
will not, we hope, be inclined to allow,—it might be dan- 
gerous. Nibbling alterations and innovations might be 
effected without danger of public blame, might slightly 
diminish the more flagrant scandals of the system, and so 
perpetuate for generations the real waste of these most 
important endowments. 


THE REPORT OF THE TRADES’ UNIONS’ COMMISSION. 


HE Trades’ Unions’ Commissioners have issued their 
“Eleventh and Final Report.” The trumpet, how- 
ever, gives out but an uncertain sound. There is division in 
the camp. <A minority has seceded from the majority, and 
both majority and minority are divided amongst themselves. 
Sir William Erle, Lord Elcho, Sir D. Gooch, Mr. Herman 
Merivale, Mr. Booth, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Mathews sign the 
Report proper; but Lord Elcho and Mr. Merivale dissent 
jointly from two portions of it, and Lord Elcho alone from 
another. A minority of three, Lord Lichfield, Mr. Hughes, 
and Mr. Harrison, refuse to sign the report of the majority, 
and append a dissent, which is practically a minority report ; 
but Messrs. Hughes and Harrison append a “ separate state- 
ment of their reasons,” which Lord Lichfield cannot fully 
concur in, and which forms the pendant to a draft report 
by Mr. Booth, referred to in the majority. report, and appa- 
rently representing the views of what may be termed the 
“extreme right’? of the Commission, as Mr. Hughes’ and 
Mr. Harrison’s paper does those of the “extreme left.” 
Whilst, strange to say, Sir William Erle’s memorandum on 
the law already published and on sale re-appears (with a few 
trifling alterations), printed at the public expense, as part of 
the new Blue-Book. Is this constitutional? It seemed odd 
already that Sir William Erle should publish his conclusions 
before the issuing of the report; but that he should thus 
(whether for his own benefit or that of a publisher it matters 
little) sell beforehand to the public an actual annex to that 
report which he is commissioned to make to Her Majesty, 
seems to us one of the most extraordinary breaches of etiquette 
we ever heard of. 

But apart from special dissents, the tone of the majority 
report is itself an uncertain one. The comparison with Mr. 
Booth’s draft shows that this, the substratum of the actual 
report, is conceived in a spirit decidedly adverse to Trade 
Societies. Much, if not the greater part, of the draft in ques- 


tion consists in mere argument against them. It would have 
“sternly repressed ” all picketing; would have practically im- 





posed upon all engine-drivers the obligation of giving a month’s 
notice of theirintention to leave to their Railway Company, with- 
out imposing any corresponding obligation on the latter ; and | 
would have struck at the very existence of the various Amalga- | 
mated Trade Societies—beyond all question the best managed 


of all—by rendering void any rule authorizing mere “ advice” 
during any dispute with an employer by the governing body 
to branches of the same society in any other town. And 
although the forty-three pages of this mischievous pro- 
duction have been pared down to twenty-two, and its worst 
extravagancies have been pruned away in the actual report, still 
its sour sub-soil is constantly cropping up in the latter, side 
by side with portions inspired by a larger and more generous 
spirit, and giving an air of ungraciousness to the whole. 

Substantially, the recommendations of the Commissioners 
tend to a considerable relaxation of the existing law. We use 
the word “tend” advisedly, as the specific recommendations 
made are so clogged with provisions and limitations, so little 
indicative of a clear perception of the questions actually in 
issue, so visibly mere compromises between views at bottom 
irreconcilable, that if carried out to the letter they would 
prove almost nugatory. The right of combining as to the 
stipulation of the terms of labour is to be made, nominally at 
least, general (it is now confined to two objects only, wages 
and hours of labour). Picketing is to be left to the operation 
of the existing law. Trades’ Unions are to be entitled to be 
registered, and to acquire a legal status, provided their rules 
are not “framed in defiance of the well-established principles 
of economical science ;”’ and four objects are enumerated, which 
are to be deemed to preclude registration. Lastly, a separa- 
tion of funds between provident purposes and trade purposes 
is strongly urged, and although not actually proposed to be 
enforced by law, societies which keep up such a separation are 
recommended to be invested with special privileges, as “ First- 
Class Trade Union Benefit Societies.” 

Christianity, it has been said, is part and parcel of the 
law of England. The Report before us, it will be observed, 
aims at making political economy part and parcel of the 
law. Whereupon the working-man may well ask,—‘ What 
political economy? ‘The science itself has only acquired its 
name within about a century. It has many varying schools 
already. Thirty years ago Dr. Arnold spoke of “‘ those one- 
eyed men, the political economists.” Are you sure that they 
have by this time so completely got the sight of both eyes that 
they are to be trusted with the right of laying down the law 
in a matter which we consider concerns our daily bread, and 
the power to earn it, for ourselves, our wives, and our little ones?’ 
A singular comment on the claim to exclude from the benefit 
of the law Unions framed “ in defiance of the well-established 
principles of economical science,”’ is indeed supplied by the fact 
that one of the four specified cases of such defiance forms also 
one of the express grounds of a joint dissent by two members 
of the majority of the Commission, Lord Elcho and Mr. 
Merivale. 

But now the question arises,—Do not these gentlemen, who 
propose to ignore all Trades’ Unions which defy “ the well- 
established principles of economical science,” really “ defy” 
in their suggestions the principles of that school of political 
economy to which they apparently belong? Nothing is 
more habitually dinned into the ears of working-men by the 
plutonomists of the day than that “labour is a commodity.” 
The Commissioners visibly adopt this view, when they use 
such terms as the “supply of labour,” “the labour market,” ; 
the ‘disposal of labour,” “ bargaining” as to the terms on 
which it is to be disposed of. But if so, why is the disposal 
of this commodity to be specially regulated and restricted 
A Trades’ Union aims at a monopoly of it within a given area, 
do you say? Well, all statutes against forestalling, engross- 
ing, regrating have been abolished. Even before they were, 
Sir W. Erle’s own memorandum shows that the engrossing of 
all the oil of a whaling season was held to be no offence at 
common law. There is nothing in law to prevent a single 
capitalist from buying up—if he could—every grain of corn 
and ounce of flour in the country or coming to it, keeping all 
till half the population are starved to death, and then doling 
it out to the remainder for its weight in gold. There is 
nothing to prevent a firm of capitalists from doing so; nothing 
to prevent a joint-stock company from doing so; it would be 
an altogether novel and unheard-of application of the law of 
conspiracy if there were found any means of preventing a 
combination of all the bakers in the country, or all the flour 
merchants, or all the millers, &c., or any two or more of such 
trades together, from doing so. The law steps in nowhere to 
prevent or restrict or regulate the accumulation in one or 
more hands of any single commodity, however necessary to 
the very life of the community. It does not even prevent the 
accumulation in a single hand of the commodity labour, 
provided that hand is the hand of a buyer. It never 
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interferes to restrict an employer from buying up all the 
skilled labour in a given trade,—it would not interfere to 

revent his buying up all the labour in the country. But 
when the question is that of accumulating the commodity 
labour in the hands of its sellers, the question quite changes 
its aspect. Whether two or more of such sellers can lawfully 
agree as to the terms upon which they will sell it, becomes a 
yery serious matter. Probably, say the Commissioners, it may 
be safe to exempt them from punishment for doing so; but 
their agreements must not be held binding. Labour-sellers’ 
associations may even be allowed to gain a legal status ; but only 
if they abstain, (1) from interference with the sale of the labour 
of apprentices; (2) with the use of machinery ; (3) with the 
taking of sub-contracts, piece-work, or labour in common with 
non-members ; (4) from helping out of their funds members 
of any other ‘ unconnected * associations when in dispute with 
the labour-buyers. But if there is to be no law for restraining 
the labour-buyer, be he one or many, whether he choose to 
buy no apprentice labour, or none but such ; no piece-work 
labour, or none but such; no unionists’ labour, of none but 
such ; to use machinery nowhere, or everywhere ; to proscribe 
all sub-contracts in his business, or to let out all his business 
upon them; to refuse all help to, or share his whole fortune 
with, other labour-buyers in dispute with the labour-sellers— 
why are these last to be excluded from the benefit of the 
law for alleged violations of economic science which labour- 
buyers may freely commit, and enjoy all legal protection ? 
Take the instances which perhaps appeal most to the moral 
sense, those of a society aiming at limiting the number of 
apprentices (a practice, be it always remembered, held per- 
fectly justified amongst attorneys); or at the exclusion of 
non-unionists from fellow-work (the ruling etiquette of the 
Bar, &c.); if labour be a mere commodity, in what do they 
differ in their legal or scientific effect from the case of the 
brewer imposing upon publicans the obligation of taking only 
his own beer? What principle of law hinders the seller from 
making it a condition with the buyer that he shall deal with 
no other seller of the same commodity? The thing is of 
every-day occurrence. Wherever any article, by its rarity, its 
excellence, its mere name, however undeserved or fraudulently 
won, seems capable of enjoying a more or less qualified mono- 
poly of the market, efforts are at once made to secure that 
monopoly by sending travellers throughout the country to make 
agreements with dealers for the exclusive use of such article. 
Why are the labour-sellers to be excluded from benefiting by 
such a monopoly in the commodity which they have to sell ? 
Of course the mixture of fraud or coercion with the attempt 
to secure, and deal on fixed terms for, the supply of the article 
labour should be amenable to law; but why otherwise than if 
the like fraud or coercion were mixed with the like attempt in 
the case of any other article ? 

The more this question is looked into, the more it will be 
seen that the very “ principles of economical science ” to which 
the Commissioners appeal, 7.c., those of the now ruling school 
of competitive plutonomy, require that the sale of labour 
and all combinations relating to it should be made as abso- 
lutely free, not only as the purchase of labour, but that of 
every other article of commerce, and all combinations relating 


. to such purchase, subject only to the ordinary restraints of 


law upon abuses incident to the relation of buyer and seller. 
We do not say that those principles are the highest, are even 
the true ones for a nation’s householding. We simply say 
that when those principles are applied, they should be applied 
fairly, justly, and equally between class and class. A Bill 
which should carry out the Commissioners’ recommendations 
would fall yet far short of that end. 

_We must reserve to another time to comment upon the 
dissent of the non-signing minority. Meanwhile, we must not 
forget to thank the Commissioners for their hearty approval of 
Boards of Conciliation, as well as for their more qualified praise 
of the Co-operative system. 








LITTLE IGNORANCES. 
\ R. FORSTER in his speech of Monday on the second reading 
1 of the Endowed Charities’ Bill, mentioned, as a proof of the 
badness of many middle-class schools, the number of men “ spun” 
in some examinations for defective Spelling. Ie quoted the 
evidence of Dr. Gull as to medical students, nearly half of whom 
fail in this respect, and there is scarcely a professor in the country 
who would not endorse Dr. Gull’s remarks. The proportion of 
candidates for commissions rejected for the same want of kuowledge 
18 nearly or quite as great, and the managers of banks, insurance 





offices, and other establishments requiring good clerks can supply 
almost incredible instances of students’ blunders in writing the 
commonest sentences. The same complaint is made in America, 
especially about second - rate schoolmasters; and judged by 
this test, middle-class schools in both countries greatly need 
reform. We have some doubt, however, whether the test 
is a very fair one, whether the defect is not oftener in 
the scholar than in the school. It would seem the easiest 
thing in the world to teach spelling, but it is really exceed- 
ingly difficult, so difficult that we suspect spelling to be one of 
the few things which cannot be taught, in the proper sense of that 
word, which must be acquired mainly by the exertions of the pupil 
himself. No amount of practice which school-time will allow, and 
no system of dictation, however careful, can cover the area of the 
English language, and in English the sound of words is not only 
no guide to their spelling, but is a direct source of error, while 
the principles of the art cannot be reduced to formulas. It is 
only by reading that real accuracy can be attained, and at 
least half of mankind will not voluntarily read. Even readers, 
unless they take some interest in etymology, or have a liking for 
accuracy, or are moved by that idea of caste—which, in England, 
is fortunately on the side of correct spelling, and which protects 
our etymology better than any Academy could do—find the byrden 
of so many words too much for their memories. A few boys and 
girls acquire the art by some process which seems intuitive, and 
spell perfectly years before they can by possibility have read half 
the words they are ultimately required to use. The writer has 
known a child of eight to whom a blunder in spelling seemed an 
impossibility, who would spell with instant readiness words of 
which he had never previously heard ; but that is a faculty, like 
the faculty for rhythm, sometimes found in children who 
are totally devoid of what is technically called “ear.” The 
majority have to learn spelling as they learn arithmetic, 
and a minerity uninterested in the study defy the efforts of 
their teachers, and to the end of their days need dictionaries for 
any lengthy composition. Printers all know how very little the 
spelling even of the best educated is to be trusted, and we have 
reason to believe that if English journalists were weedel by an 
examination in which etymological accuracy was the sine qué non, 
the profession would lose some very competent members. One 
occasional contributor to this journal, a man whose education has 
been of a singularly perfect kind, and who is a true scholar in his 
way, never sends in a contribution without half a dozen etymological 
errors, an] there are double-firsts who would rather trust them- 
selves in Greek than English without a pocket dictionary. It isa 
curious proof of the accuracy of this view, that the commercial 
schools, which profess to teach, and do teach, spelling, do not 
turn out spellers half as accurate as the public schools, which pro- 
fess to teach nothing of the kind, and that hundreds of persons 
learn to spell, or rather begin to spell well habitually, only in man- 
hood, that is, when the attention has at last been aroused. Whether 
the extreme case, that of a man of high culture, who absolutely 
could not learn to spell ever happened, we are uncertain; but 
almost all men who have to read much manuscript believe it, and 
a kindred inability, that of recollecting dates and figures, cer- 
tainly does exist. But an inability to spell, arising from a certain 
failure of interest in words, is a distinct characteristic of Muglish 
minds, and one which it requires extraordinary effort to eradicate, 
nore especially among women. 

Spelling, however, is not the only deficiency of this kind, 
though it is, of course, the one most observed, and owing to the 
curious caste feeling mentioned above, a feeling entirely absent a 
hundred years ago, it is the one most resented. The iguorauce 
of many cultivated men of arithmetic is frequently astounding. 
We feel sure, from our own experience, that hundreds of what are 
called well-educated men, and thousands of accomplished women, 
could not do a rule-of-three sum if their fortunes depended upon 
it; while a number, presumably less, but still very large, caunot do 
any calculation on paper at all. We venture to say the majority 
of middle and upper-class women are worried by the simplest 
question about interest, and to a very large proportion the 
simple adding-up of household accounts is a wearisome labour, 
very inaccurately performed, while if the calculation is in foreign 
money they are hopelessly bewildered. ‘They do not understand 
compound addition, while as to compound division, or any pro- 
blem of any sort involving fractions, they frankly decline to 
make the attempt. We have personally known a lady, mistress 
not only of four languages, but of their literatures, give up the 
effort to discover what the fourth of a seventh was as some- 
thing wholly beyond her capacity, and ten minutes after discuss 
a foreign budget with keen intelligence; and that is not an 
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extreme case. The most extreme we ever knew was that of an 
Oxford M.A., head master of a grammar-school, and an almost 
unrivalled master of Greek lyrical poetry, who was honestly 
unable, and confessed himself unable, to do the simplest sum in 
simple addition—who, to get an account right, would put 
the actual coins on the table, and always called a boy to 
verify the weekly statistics of the school. There must have been 
some odd loathing for figures in him, as well as want of interest, 
resembling the loathing some lads have for Euclid ; but we should 
like to try the House of Peers with a stiff bit of notation. Not 
one in six would put down the figures right, and of their wives, 
not one in sixty ; yet they and all those we have mentioned have, 
at some time or other, learned these things, and are ignorant of 
them only because their interest has never been excited. It is just 
the same with geography, of which educated and competent men 
often do not know the simplest facts, though they have all learned 
them in a way, as one usually learns things of no interest, that is, 
without learning them. They have to learn them again when 
they want them, and meanwhile are just as ignorant as medical 
students are of spelling. We should just like to make the English 
Members in the House of Commons draw each for himself a 
skeleton map of Ireland, and see how many of the maps bore a fair 
resengblance to the truth. Yet they were taught about Ireland 
as well as England, and at the same time. No doubt, the English 
method of teaching geography, even in the very best schools, is 
ludicrously bad, very few masters ever thinking that distances and 
areas ought to enter into their teaching, and leaving pupils under 
a happy belief that they know all about Arabia if they can draw 
its outline, though they do not know whether it is as big as York- 
shire or as Europe. But still, most educated men once knew much 
more of geography as lads than they do as men, the reason being 
want of interest in the subject. ‘To test them on it would not 
be fair to the schools, wretchedly bad as their system is, any 
more than it would be to test most girls’ schools by their 
old pupils’ knowledge of figures. They have been taught 
them fairly enough, but the memory, unstimulated by any 
interest, refuses to retain its load. ‘The real failure is not 
in these things, but in the entire absence of any attempt to 
secure the main end of teaching, which is not the communica- 
tion of knowledge, but the development of the powers of the mind. 
Half an hour’s chat by a shrewd good-tempered arithmetician 
with a lad on the rule of three, its principle and its management, 
will give the student a more perfect control of that invaluable 
machine than years of ‘‘sums” done by cram rules without the 
smallest notion why those rules yield accurate results. We know 
a child of eight, a girl, whose acquaintance with geography 
is far greater than that of most men, whose study of the 
subject was induced by the accidental awakening of an interest 
in the shapes of the different countries on the map, arising originally 
from some grotesque remark about the likeness of Britain to an 
old lady dandling Ireland on her lap. The teachers even in com- 
mercial schools are not such bad machines as they are described ; 
but then they usually are machines, and we need intelligent teachers 
instead. Mere practice will not even enable boys to spell, and it 
is practice only which is required of them. 





THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 

HE Boat-Race between the Universities seems to have taken 

a stronger hold upon the popular imagination than even the 
Derby. ‘The interest, if less intense, is probably more generally 
diffused, and is certainly more displayed. Few people know, and 
fewer still would care to wear, the colours of a favourite; but 
London last Wednesday seemed to have revived the blue and 
green factions of the Hippodrome of Constantinople, while it dis- 
tinguished itself by the two shades of blue which symbolized, or 
were supposed by the imagination of the haberdashers to symbolize, 
the rival Universities. ‘The fact is that the conditions of the con- 
test are more intelligible, that its honesty is absolutely beyond 
suspicion, and that it is free from many of the vicious associations 
which degrade the great horse-racing festival. ‘The only objection 
to the spectacle is that it cannot be seen, and this the thousands 
that flock to it seem willing to forget year after year. It would 
not be too much to say that of three hundred thousand 
spectators, if we may make a random estimate of numbers 
which defy computation, not more than three hundred saw the 
race from beginning totheend. ‘The Henley course, of a mile and 
three furlongs, rowed as it is against stream by a fast boat, in 
about eight minutes, is not beyond the powers of even an ordinary 
runner; but no pedestrian could accomplish more than four 
miles in twenty minutes, even were the path clear, instead of 





being, as it is, hopelessly blocked. The most advantageous 
station may command a mile or so of prospect; many of the 
spectators have to content themselves with a view of two or three 
hundred yards, and an unhappy minority, among which must be 
counted, we shou!d think, the greater number of those who occupy 
the steamers, see nothing atall. It has often been observed, as an 
example of the exaggeration of human anticipations, that 
the interest of the Derby, the object of hopes and fears 
so intense, is included within a space of less than five 
minutes; but the University Boat-Race might be used to 
point the moral more strongly. At Epsom, nearly every 
spectator may witness, if he pleases, more or less perfectly, 
the whole race; on the banks of the Thames, unless he can 
manage to thrust himself among the favoured few, who this year, 
we observe, did not include the umpire himself, he has to choose 
between a position which compels him to remain for a long time 
in ignorance of the result, or another where the contest is virtually 
over. There are many, of course, who do actually witness the 
critical struggle, but as they cannot fully recognize the importance 
of the moment, it necessarily loses much of its interest. Nor is 
there, except on rare occasions, anything that can be called a close 
contest. At Henley one may not unfrequently witness the crown- 
ing excitement of a neck-and-neck race, and see the victory decided 
by a dozen strokes at the finish; but such a sight is not to be 
beheld more than once or twice in a generation at Mortlake. Last 
year, indeed, the race was won by half a length, and many years 
ago by a still smaller distance; but it seldom happens that two 
crews can be so evenly matched in skill and strength but that a 
difference makes itself manifest before even half of such a course as 
that between Putney and Mortlake is completed. And yet no one 
who has ever witnessed the great scene can fail to appreciate the 
fascination which draws to it yearly increasing crowds. Its 
interest doubtless lies in what the spectators imagine or anticipate 
rather than in what they actually see, but then the circumstances 
that attend it appeal to imagination and anticipation with extra- 
ordinary force. ‘The throngs that line the banks, countless them- 
selves and suggesting unseen multitudes beyond, the very aspect 
of the river, with a variety of interest which no other course can 
display, the long expectation, and the signs which indicate that 
the crowning moment is at hand, the smoke of the steamers, the 
movement which passes like a shock through miles of crowd, and 
the roar growing nearer and louder as the race passes point after 
point, and then the sight of the two banks of oars, flashing in 
their regular motion as the wings of two great birds, the uncer- 
tainty of the distance, with its hopes and fears, gradually merging 
into disappointment or delight, and possibly, if fortune so favour 
one, the sight of a great struggle under one’s eyes, of a spirt 
answered by a spirt when the nose of one boat first creeps up and 
then falls back from rowiock to rowlock of its antagonist; all 
these ure sights which those who have once beheld them cannot 
forget,—which, in spite of east winds and rain, and mud and 
crowds, they will commonly feel a desire to repeat. 

The interest of the race of 1869 promised at one time to be 
unusually great. Cambridge had eight successive defeats to 
avenge, aud had even condescended to send to her rival for one 
who might teach her how to conquer. ‘The crews, too, seemed 
equally matched; Oxford had, indeed, a slight superiority in 
weight,—about seventeen pounds; but this was more than 
accounted for by the exceptional size of one oarsman. Cambridge, 
on the other hand, was commonly supposed to excel in style, 
though the more knowing critics detected or imagined the old 
fault of failing to catch at once the work of the stroke. Such 
trials as were made of the speed of the two boats, by timing 
or otherwise, seemed rather in favour of Cambridge, and 
she had whatever advantage may come from the almost 
unanimous good wishes of the public. These prospects were 
destroyed by the unfortunate illness of the gentleman who 
rowed the seventh oar,—a post of great difficulty, which it 
requires great presence of mind and a positive genius for keep- 
ing time to fill satisfactorily. ‘The vacancy was supplied as well 
as it could be, but competent judges declared that it was im- 
possible for an oarsman brought to such a task without prepara- 
tion to pull his own weight for more than a couple of miles; and 
though the writer could not detect any failure in No. 7 as the 
boat passed his station, the event of the race may be held to 
justify the prediction. It was, indeed, for more than half the 
course a closer contest than could have been expected. The 
wildness of the steering makes it difficult to estimate the relative 
merits of the rowing, but it seemed for some time to be ‘‘ any- 
body’s race,” Oxford having the advantage over the first part 
of the course and Cambridge overhauling their antagonists at 
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Hammersmith Bridge, and not falling definitely into the second 
place till Chiswick had been passed. Even at the last, 
when only an accident could have altered the result, they rowed 
on with spirit, and appeared to keep the conquerors to their work. 
Two lengths, or 125 feet, is not a Jarge discrepancy in a course of 
Experienced spectators must have 





four miles and a quarter. 
noticed the rapidity with which, to the very end of the race, both 
The race, indeed, was the fastest on 


boats appeared to travel. 
5 seconds, being nearly a 


record, being rowed in 20 minutes 
minute less than the time of /st year, itself superior to all that 
had gone before. ‘This was parily owing to the tide, which was 
stronger than usual, partly to the favourable direction of the 
wind. On the other side must be put the irregularity of the steer- 
On the whole, the performance must be considered to have 
been extremely creditable to both crews. But the affair on the 
whole was a terrible disappointment. To the last, the public 
hoped even against hope that Cambridge might win, and while 
the issue was doubtful the enthusiasm was tremendous. Over the 
latter part of the course there reigned a silence as general as could 
be in so vast an assemblage, and a gloom as deep as if some 
tragedy were being enacted. It was only when the beaten crew 
were returning to their quarters that the feeling of the multitude 
broke forth in an expression of sympathy which was even affecting. 

The misfortune which befell Cambridge almost at the last 
moment makes it unnecessary to speculate on the causes of their 
defeat. Only a very superior crew could afford to lose one of its 
most important members within a few days of the race, and such 
a superiority was never claimed for the vanquished by their warmest 
admirers. It only remains for us to express a hope that the threat, 
once more repeated, and not, it must be confessed, without reason, of 
removing therace to some other scene, may not be carriedinto execu- 
tion. ‘The Conservators of the River, who seem to be endowed with a 
most wholesome amount of despotic authority, would make a judi- 
cious exercise of their power in abolishing the steamers altogether, 
excepting only the umpire’s boat. By common consent the Harbour- 
Master's vessel was pronounced to be the most flagrant offender. 
Another captain was almost equally to blame, and though he 
might plead in defence that he had a Prince on board, it must be 
remembered that on such an occasion a prince is a far less impor- 
tant person than the umpire, or even than a reporter. This 
nuisance removed, there would be nothing to complain of ; or, at 
least, there would be no reasons for removal which would not be 
more tian counterbalanced by arguments on the other side. It 
may be allowed that such a race rowed on Windermere would be 
to the few who could witness it an unparalleled spectacle ; but 
London would lose a great festival, which it enjoys, on the whole, 
without serious blame. Elements of coarseness and vice were, 
indeed, not wanting in the assemblage of Wednesday ; but it cer- 
tainly was not disgraced by anything like the drunkenness and 
immodesty which characterize the return from the Derby, and an 
impartial spectator would declare that he had seen a not unfavour- 
able specimen of a national holiday. 


ing. 


THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
— 
XCV.—LINCOLNSHIRE. 

GEOGRAPIIY. 
| INCOLNSHIRE is in so many respects an isolated county, 

A that it seems proper to treat of it separately. It isin size the 
second county of England, having an area of 277 square miles, or 
1,776,758 acres. It forms a great block of territory, with a 
greatest length of 75 miles, and a greatest breadth of 50 miles. Its 
eastern neighbour is the German Ocean, against which it opposes 


two projecting shoulders,—the greater one forming a convex | 


sweep from the Humber to the northern or Fosdyke arm of 
the Wash, and the smaller shoulder forming a miniature of 
the other between the northern arm and the southern or 
Cross-Keys arm of the Wash. The north and north-eastern 
boundary of the county is the Ilumber; southward from 
which it protrudes its north-western shoulder — the Isle of 
Axholme —into Yorkshire; the river Vrext, which flows into 
the Humber on the eastern side of this isle, forming in its 
higher course for some little distance the boundary line between 
Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire on the west. The western 
boundary is completed by Leicestershire; Rutlandshire nestles 
into the south-western frontier of the county, and its southern 
neighbours are Northamptonshire and Cambridgeshire, while 
Nerfolk just touches it on its south-eastern extremity. The 
estuary of the Humber, separating Lincolnshire from Yorkshire, 
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forms a great gateway to the county on the north; while the 
‘Trent on the west makes a great water-line of communication 
with the Midiand Counties. The great shoulder of which we 
have spoken projects into the open sea in one } 
the south-east, from the mouth of the Ilumber to the neigh! 
| hood of Wainfleet ; from which point it turns somewhat s/h 
' to the south-west, and is completed to the Fosdyke Wash by a 





ong gentle swee; to 
urply 


‘very regular coast-line, only broken by the mouth of the river 
Witham, which flows into the sea from a north-westerly direc- 
tion, at the mouth of the Fosdyke Wash. This arm of the 

| Wash itself forms the estuary to the Wel/and river, which ilows 
into it from the south-west, while the southern arm plays the same 

| part to the river Nene. Several of the towns of Lincolnshire are 
| seated upon the preceding rivers. ‘The estuary of the Humber is 
| commanded at its mouth by the port of Great Grimsby. Boston 
is near the mouth of the Witham, and Lincoln at the head of its 
course to the north-west ; whence, turning southward, it waters 
Grantham with its upper stream. Gainsborough stands upon the 
| Trent, not far south of the Isle of Axholme; while Market- 

Deeping and Stamford are watered by the Welland. 

The surface of Lincolnshire is, on the whole, decidedly flat. 
The sea-coast line is everywhere low, except near Grimsby. 

| Between the Welland and the Nene it has to be protected by a 
sea-wall, in advance of what is called the old Roman wall, a 

distri of land having been here reclaimed from the sea, but in 

| 


earlier ages a considerable forest extended along the present coast- 
line of the county far into what is now the sea. A large part of 
the estuary of the Wash is filled with sandbanks, dry at low tide. 
‘There are two wide spaces of deeper water, however, one off the 
Norfolk coast, called Lynn Deeps; the other off the Lincolnshire 
coast,—the Boston Deeps. Salt marshes occupy the coast between 
Boston and Wainfleet, and there are some along the estuary of 
the Humber. 

Nearly the whole of the coast is alluvial soil, which occupies 
indeed in flat lands and marshes a considerable part of the county. 
It skirts the bank of the /7wnber and that of the Trent up to 
Gainsborough, and to the west of the Trent spreads over Thorne 
Waste or Level, in the midst of which rises the Isle of Axholme. 
Over this waste once spread a great forest. The alluvium spreads 
to the west of the Wash inland from Wainfleet to the Witham, with 
a breadth of three or four miles from each bank of that river 
nearly up to Lincoln, where it is contracted to a narrow strip; and 
southward from the Witham it occupies half the breadth of 
the county. ‘The Wolds of Lincolnshire, a line of chalk downs, 
extend from Barton-upon-Humber, to Burgh near Wainfleet, for 
47 miles, with an average breadth of six miles and a greatest of 
thirteen miles. They are steepest in their escarpment towards the 
west, on which side the greensand and ironsand form narrow 
belts of land, constituting a range of hills extending from near 
Market Rasen to near Spilsby, nearly parallel to the Wolds. ‘To 
the westward of these, again, stretches a wide flat, watered by the 
Ancholme and the Witham, and occupied chiefly by the Oxford 
clay. Its breadth near the Humber is three miles, near Lincoln 15 
miles, and between Sleaford and Spilsby 25 miles, it being partially 
covered in this part by the marshes of the Witham. It is searcely 
above the level of the adjoining fens, and forms a large central 
valley between the Wolds, with its adjacent lines of hills, and the 
higher grounds of the oolite strata, which extend southward from 
the marshes on the Humber, with an eastern boundary marked by 
a line by Lincoln, Sleaford, and Bourne, to Uffington. Nearly 
all the rest of the county is occupied by the lias formation. 
‘The north-western corner is occupied by the new red sandstone 
or red marl. All round the Isle of Axholme (of red marl) it is 
covered with the aliuvium of Thorne Level, Hatfield Chase, &c. 
Gypsum occurs plentifully in the Isle of Axholme and on the 
border of the Trent, and there are saline springs near Gainsborough. 

With its great variety of soils, the produce of the county, 
both in grain and cattle, is very considerable. ‘The grazing lands 
are of the finest quality, fattening cattle for the markets being 
preferred to dairy produce. Some of the drained fens and what 
are called the warp-/ands,—those on which the overflow of the 
rivers is artificially retained long enough to leave a surface deposit 
of sand and mud,—are very fertile when cultivated. ‘The abund- 
ant straw also thus produced by the warp-lands is used as manure 
| for other less favoured lands. Some of their finest pastures are fed 
| off by horses. Cabbages and carrots are cultivated extensively on 

the heavy clays and light and deep sands. ‘The water in the 
lower parts of the county is very bad, and there is no such thing 
| as a spring of pure water in the Fens. ‘These lower grounds, still 
| unreclaimed by drainage, are necessarily productive of fevers. ‘The 
natural temperature of the county otherwise is not different from 
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that of the Midland Counties, but the general flatness exposes it to 
the winds, though on the eastern side their coldness is modified by 
the sea. The lands reclaimed from the sea are generally let out in 
large farms requiring considerable capital,—elsewhere there are 
nany small properties well cultivated by the owners themselves. 
The county is noted for its excellent breeds of horses (of remark- 
able size), oxen (chiefly short-horns), and sheep (long-wooled, 
resembling the old Leicester, but larger and not quite so much in 
request). 

The prevailing fiatness and the repetition of the Fens have 
unduly lowered the estimation of the county in a picturesque point 
of view. In distant and wide sweeps of landscape it is necessarily 


rich, and these are often beautiful and striking. ‘lhe well-known’ 


writer on agriculture, Arthur Young, vindicates the county 
from the depreciators of its attractiveness. ‘ About Belton,” 
he says, ‘‘are fine views from the tower of Belmont; 
Lynn and the Norfolk cliffs are visible, Nottingham Castle, 
the vale of Belvoir, &c. And in going by the cliff towns 
to Lincoln there are many fine views. From Fullback to 
Leadenham, especially at the latter place, there is a most rich 
prospect over the vale of the 7Zrcnt to the distant lands that 
bound it. ‘These views over an extensive vale are striking, and 
of the same features are those from the cliff road to the north of 
Lincoln to Kirton, where is a great view, both east and west, to 
the Wolds, and also to Nottinghamshire. Near Gainsborough there 
are very agreeable scenes,” aud from private plantations at Knaith, 
and a battery at Burton, ‘“‘ the view of the windings of the Trent, 
and the rich level plain of meadow all alive with great herds of 
cattle, bounded by distant hills of cultivation, are features of an 
agreeable country. But still more beautiful is that about Trent- 
fall, from Sir John Sheflield’s hanging wood, and Mr. Sheftield’s 
ornamental walk following the cliff to Alkborough, where Mr. 
Goulton’s beautiful grounds command a great view of the three 
rivers ; as the soilisdry, the woods lofty, and the country various, 
this must be esteemed a noble scenery, and a perfect contrast to 
what Lincolnshire is often represented by those who have only 
seen the parts of it which are very different. ‘The whole line of 
the Humber, hence to Grimsby, when viewed from the higher 
Wolds, presents an object that must be interesting to all. ‘This, 
with the very great plantation of Lord Yarborough, are seen to 
much advantage from the Mausoleum at Brocklesby.” Other writers 
mention especially the country round Grantham ; the vicinity of 
Louth ; the noble and very spacious wood at Grimsthorpe, &c. 
Nor are the Fens without a peculiar and weird attraction of their 
own. 

We have already referred to the principal rivers of the county. 
The Trent touches its border nearly midway between Newark and 
Gainsborough, and for about 16 miles separates the counties of 
Lincoln and Nottingham. From below Gainsborough to its junction 
with the Yorkshire Ouse (19 miles), its course is almost entirely 
within the county of Lincoln. It is navigable throughout, and 
vessels of 150 tons can ascend to Gainsborough. The Bykerdyke, 
a cutting from the Nottinghamshire /d/c, skirts the south of the 
Isle of Axholme and falls into the 7rent below Gainsborough, 
affording a navigable water communication to East Retford, while 





1 (a course of about 36 miles.) The various canals, drains, and 
| dykes by which the water system of Lincolnshire is perfected 
and secured are too numerous to be specifically mentioned. Lin. 
colnshire is now tolerably well supplied with railway communication, 
and not lying so much out of the direct lines of communication 
| between the North and South of England as the Eastern Counties, 
falls more within the general system of communication with the 
| whole country; while its projecting shoulders to the east on 
| the open sea secure for it a considerable amount of originality 
and purely provincial characteristics. It is, in fact, a modifi- 
cation of Central England, with some of the characteristics of the 
Eastern Counties superadded, but with a greater predominance of 
Northern features. Its exposed situation also with reference to 
the opposite continent of Kurope has had a considerable influence 
in imparting to it, and preserving purely within it to a greater 
extent than in the case of the Eastern Counties, elements of race 
and feeling derived from these Continental neighbours. 

The population of Lincolnshire, which in 1841 was 362,602, was 
in 1851 407,222, and in 1861 412,246, so that its rate of increase 
greatly retrograded during the last ten years, owing chiefly to 
emigration either abroad or to the more lucrative seats of industry 
in other parts of England. The county has long been divided 
into three ‘ arts,” as they are called,—Lindsey (‘the Isle of 
Lindum,” formed by the Humber, Trent, Foss-Dyke, Witham, and 
connected marshes); Kesteven (the south-western part of the 
county) ; and Holland (the remainder, including most of the Fens). 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


— > — 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION IN GERMANY. 
(To tHe Epitor or Tae “ SrecTaTor.”’] 


Sir,—In consequence of the general interest excited by your 
article on the Great Assington Experiment, an advocate of Co- 
operation requested me to ask you for the favour of bringing 
before your readers an account of an economic arrangement 
made by the owner of a considerable estate in the North of 
Germany with his labourers, and acted on now for many years, 
which involves also a considerable step forward towards a better 
distribution of the produce of land amongst its producers and the 
landowner. The German experiment, though similar to the 
English in its aim, differs, as will be seen, widely from it in the 
principles from which its originator started, as well as in its entire 
constitution. 

Yet, before I enter upon my subject, may I at least mention 
some particulars about the author of the German scheme, Johann 
Heinrich von Thiinen, the most profound and most original econo- 
mist Germany ever produced, who, though well deserving to be 
known by all interested in political economy, seems to me to be 
still almost entirely unknown in England? He was the owner of 
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the Thorne skirts the isle on the north-west and also joins the Treut. | 
The Ancholme flows from between Lincoln and Market-Rasen | 


through the valley between the Wolds and oolite formations, and 
is carried by an artificial cut into the /lwuber to the west of 


‘ ° . e ‘ reve pam j 
Barton. It is navigable as high as Bishop Briggs. ‘The Tetney flows 
' circles must form themselves round the market, in which, descend- 


from the south-western escarpment of the Wolds into the German 


Ocean between Grimsby and Saltfleet, and is used for the Louth | 


navigation. The Ludd flows from the same district to the German 


Tellow, an estate in Mecklenburg, and like the great majority of 


| landowners in Germany, farmed his estate himself. ‘Uhaer’s and 


his disciples’ doctrines, that high farming was the only right 
system of agriculture to be carried on under any circumstances, 
caused him to examine into the influence which the distance of an 
estate from the market would exercise on its system of farming, 
supposing the largest amount of net produce to be the only aim of 
the farmer. By means of a most scientific method, mathematical 
calculations, and the most minute agricultural statistics, he showed 
that the soil, being supposed of equal fertility, regular concentric 


ing from the most to the least intensive (to use a Continental term), 


| according to the distance, the various agricultural systems were to 


Ocean by several arms, and takes the rest of the navigation of Louth. | 
3 ; S : 
and transport must be equal to the selling price of the corn, ana 


Its length is about 18 miles, Besides these, the Withem-Hau and 
Steeping fallinto the sea also on the north side of Wainfleet. To the 
south of Wainfleet the Fens commence, and the water system is very 
complicated. The Witham, the most important river of the county, 
rises just within the border of Rutlandshire, and we have already 
mentioned its course by Grantham, Lincoln, and Boston to the sea. 
It is fed during its course by numerous streams and water-cuttings. 


be carried on until there came a point where the cost of production 


where a rent of land could not be paid any more. Out of the advan- 
tage enjoyed by the estates nearer to the market over those more 


‘distant would arise the rent of land. The same effects, he said, 


The Welland, rising in Northamptonshire, first touches the border | 


of Lincolnshire just above Stamford, and flows to Deeping and 
Crowland, where it divides into two arms, one of which passes 
along the border of the county into the Wash at the mouth 
of the Nene,—the other (the Old Welland) flows northward 
to Spalding, and thence, by an artificial channel, into the northern 
arm of the Wash. ‘There is a navigation up to Stamford either 
by the natural stream or by artificial canals, with a length of about 
28 miles. The Glen river flows from between Grantham and 
Folkingham, by Corby, into the Wash at the Old Welland mouth 


would result from differences in the fertility of the soil. Thiinen, 
it is seen, comes thus,—whilst occupied primarily in an agri- 
cultural inquiry, by a method totally different from the one of 
Ricardo, and without knowing even at the time of the publication 
of his book on the subject (1826) of the existence of Ricardos 
writings,—to the same theory respecting the rent of land as the 
great English thinker. 

‘The second great object of Thiinen’s economical inquiries was 
to find such a relation between capital and labour as should be 
consistent with justice, and should satisfy the interests of both. He 
has the great merit of having occupied himself with the solution cf 
this question, at a time when the whole thoughts of Germany were 
still only given to the introduction of the manufacturing system of 
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industry, without even a notion of the great questions which 
would grow out of it. The practical result of his most interesting 
inquiries oD this subject, continued during nineteen years, was 
that having come to the conviction that the “ only salvation of 
the labouring class,” which it might claim with full right, was 
the sharing of profits between capital and labour, he took measures 
to carry this conviction into effect, so far as it depended on him. 
Yot for fear lest his arrangements might be the cause of excite- 
ment among the labourers on the neighbouring estates, it was not 
until Christmas of the year 1848, when the working-men in 
Mecklenburg generally got concessions from their employers, 
that the first share of profits was paid to his labourers. 

The contents of the charter (so to speak) which he then gave to 
his workmen are as follows:—The labourers are to have a share 
in the receipts from the sale of all sorts of corn and of potatoes, 
except the corn and potatoes sold to the men themselves ; from the 
sale of oil seeds, of clover and grass seeds, of wood from the forest 
belonging to the estate, dairy produce, sheep and swine. From 
these are to be deducted the cost of purchasing corn, oil seeds, 
clover and grass seeds, potatoes, horses, cows, sheep, swine, fodder, 
manure, straw for the maintenance of the roofs, seeds and plants 
for the cultivation of the forest; further, all war taxes, and all 
other expenses incurred by war, except the supplies in kind of 
produce grown on the estate; and lastly, any damage by fire 
beyond the compensation paid by the insurance companies. Every 
year, on the 30th of June, the balance is to be made up. The 
entire stock of horses, cows, sheep, and swine, of corn and the 
various other fruits of the soil extant at the striking of the balaunee, is 
to be valued according to fixed prices, and if the estimation shows 
the value of the stock at the close of the year to be greater than at 
the beginning, this surplus value is carried to receipts; if shown 
to be less than at the beginning, an equivalent sum has to be 
deducted from the receipts. 

If, after the deduction cf the above-named expenses from the 
receipts, the revenue of the estate should be more than 5,500 
thalers, all inhabitants of the village being able to work, and in 
possession of a house, who, both man and wife (the place of the 
latter may be supplied by their servant), work for the estate, have 
4 per cent. of the surplus produce credited to them. This includes 
all efficient day labourers whose wives perform services for the 
farm or the manor, the farm bailiff, the labourers’ foreman, the 
head forester, the cartwright, the village smith, the cowherd and 
shepherd, the schoolmaster, the village weaver (who, however, is 
bound to give a hand in harvest-time) ; lastly, all labourers living 
on the farm, whose wives live in a house in the village and work 
for the estate. If an efficient labourer lives in one house with his 
adult son, fully employed on the estate, the half per cent. is to be 
divided into equal parts between father and son. ‘The number of 
villagers who thus got a share was twenty-one. 

The labourer’s share in the year’s revenue of the estate is to be 
For every thaler inscribed the 


’ 


inscribed in his savings’ book. 
owner has to pay one groschen interest, and at Christmas the 
interest is to be paid. ‘The capital inscribed in the savings’ book 
cannot be withdrawn until the proprietor of the share has attained 
his sixtieth year. As soon as he has attained this age, the capital 
is at his free disposal ; if he should die previously, his heirs receive 


the amount standing to his credit. Should in any one year, by 


i] 








9,900 thalers, the deficiency is deducted from the revenue of the | 


following years before profits ean be divided. 


Labourers found | 


guilty of any embezzlement or theft whatever lose the right of a | 
share in profits, as long as the owner m iy find it necessary ; the | 


same punishment falls on those guilty of gross disohedience.and 
obstinacy. 

The difference between Thiinen’s concern and the farm at 
There the relation of master and servant 


And 


ssinc n is ohvi 2 
Assington is obvious. 
remains unaltered, here the labourers work as associates. 


while Mr. Gurdon was induced to found his association rather by | 


purely social feelings, Herr von Thiinen, though also guided to 
his arrangements by a strong feeling of the injustice of the present 
system of simply hiring labourers, and wishing to transform 


landowner and villagers alinost into one family, took his m asures 
bs ' 


from a strictly economical point of view. ‘This is proved par- 

tic ularly through the arrangement by* Which ii@ most intima- 
Ivy po: 7 . ‘ . ° 

tely connects the interest of the labourer with the increase 


rage revenue of Tellow during the 14 


of production. The average 
years from 1833 to 1847 he states to have been 7,500 thalers ; 


from which, before dividing the profits, 5.500 would have to | 


be deducted, probably reckoned as rent of land. He then eal- 
culates that the revenue of the estate remaining the same, the 
Bre . ” ° 
Share of each labourer would be 10 thalers annually; but that, if 


ni 


‘relieving officer of the district. 


through better cultivation, this revenue should be increased every 
year by 1,000 thalers, the share of the labourer would rise not in 
the proportion of 75°85, but of 10°15. Ile thus would have a 
great interest in the increase of production. 

A pamphlet published on this subject quite lately (** Uber Johann 
Heinrich von ‘Thiinen’s Gesetz vom naturgemiissen Arbeitslohne 
und die Bedeutung dieses Gesetzes fiir die Wirklichkeit, von H. 
Schumacher; Rostock, 1869”), shows that Thiinen’s moral and 
economical expectations of the benefits to result from his arrange- 
ments have been fully justified by the result. Although the 
relations between Thiinen and his peasantry had always been 
exceptionally friendly, in a state where the bitterest feeling 
usually prevails between landewner and peasant, the manage- 
ment of the concern has become much easier and less costly, the 
labourers work more assiduously and willingly, their morals have 
improved. As an instance of their increased willingness, it is 
related, that when in 1865 two large buildings of the farm were 
destroyed by fire, the wives of the labourers did themselves a great 
part of the menial services which had formerly to be rendered by 
labourers, strangers to the place. ‘The regulations relating to the 
punishment of certain irregularities have never needed to be put 
into practice. 

The pamphlet gives also most interesting and detailed balance- 
sheets of the estate, from which we see that in the year from July 
1, 1864, to June 30, 1865, the amount of the gross revenue of 
Tellow was 15,5844 thalers, the amount of the expenses to be 
deducted from it 1,608} thalers. After the further deduction of 
5,500 thalers from the remaining 11,976, 6,476 were left, out of 
which each family in the village got a share of 32} thalers. ‘The 
oldest villagers were at Christmas, 1868, already in possession of 
511 thalers, 224 groschen, which is the aggregate amount of the 
sum credited to each single family during the 21 years from 1847 
to 1868. Besides this, they enjoy from the interest of their 
capital an income increasing every year, which amounted at 
Christmas, 1868, already to more than 20 thalers. ‘The shares of 
the villagers in the single years varied generally between 20 and 
51 thalers, and only in two years, in one of which the above- 
mentioned fire caused great losses, they were less than 10 thalers. 

Similar and equally successful arrangements have been made by 
the proprietor of Posegnick, near Gerdauen, in the east of 
Prussia, under conditions of a less patriarchal character, and more 
favourable to the labourer. As I have, however, trespassed so 
long on your columns, I cannot enter into the details,—I am, &c., 

A GERMAN, 


“THIS IS MY BODY.” 
(To THE Evtror OF THE “SPECTATOR,”) 
Sir,—It may not be uninteresting to read what Whately says 
concerning the subject which has occupied several letters in your 
valuable paper. If we cou// actually receive into our mouths the 
very flesh and blood of Christ, this could not, of itself, be pro- 
ductive of any benefit to the soul: it might, if God willed it, be 
the appointed foken and mecus of our receiving such benefit, even 
as the water of the Pool of Siloam was, of restored sight; but it 
could not /tse/f confer any spiritual advantage, any more than 
water could cure blindness. It must, therefore, after all, be in a 
spiritual and figurative sease that Christ says, ‘* My flesh is meat 


- : fk oe » ° . Ww: : 
scarcity or by particular accidents, the revenue not amount to | indeed, aud my blood is drink indeed ;” if they were literally eaten 


and drunk, they must still be the sign of something else, repre- 


sented and conveyed by them,—I aim, Sir, &e., A. Crapiin, 


PAUPER ORPHANS. 
(To THe Enrron oF THE “SrectTaTor.”] 
Sin,—Your correspondent ** L. b.,” in enumerating the safeguards 
by which orphan panpers boarded in families are protected from 
the dangers you justly point out in your comment on Miss 
Nightingale’s has omitted one which is both easy and 
It is the voluntary supervision by ladies (co-operating 


oe 
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efficient. 


' Ps *,? . . 
of course with the Poor Law authorities) of these helpless children. 


‘This addition to boarding-out, constituting, as it seems to me, the 
very keystone of the system, was suggested several years ago by 
Mrs. Archer, of Kingsdowne House, near Swindon. She herself, 


with the sanction of the Board of Guardians of the Union in which 


she lives, exercises this friendly supervision, and other ladies, both 
in the same Union and in different parts of England, have followed 
When a child 


her example. ‘The course pursued is very simple. 


| is left an orphan and dependent upon the parish, the lady, who 


probably has a list of suitable homes ready, selects one, and sub- 


mits the name of the future foster-parents to the guardians and 


If they approve it, the relieving 


officer applies to the Board for the out-door relief granted 
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in such cases, which varies in different unions from 2s. to 3s. Gd. a 

weck, besides, usually, an allowance for clothes and schooling. The 
child is then placed in its new home, and the lady becomes 
responsible to the Board for its good treatment, regular attendance 
at school, decent clothing, &c., which she ascertains by inquiry | 
and personal visits. All payments are made by the relieving 
officer, but the lady frequently helps to choose the clothing, and 


often adds, or obtains through the kindness of friends those little | 


eteseteras needful for the comfort of childhood, but which never 
reach the workhouse inmate. ‘The mere fact of interest being felt 
in the welfare of the child on the part of one whom it is natural 
for tle foster parents to desire to please is, of course, in itself a 
protection from ill-usage; but if this should occur, it speedily 
comes to the lady's knowledge, and she removes her ward to another 

home. ‘To the credit of human nature, however,—and in no rank 
of life does human nature show more generosity and _ self- | 
devotion than among the poor,—the necessity for such removal is 
uncommon. 

If, then, to the supervision I have here described be added the 
watchfulness of neighbours who, in these days of an omnipresent 
press, find an easy means of rousing public attention, and the great 
safeguard mentioned by ‘“* L. B.” as existing in the communica- 
tiveness of schoolfellows, I think we may with safety copy our 
shrewd and benevolent Scotch neighbours, and restore our hapless 
pauper orphans to those conditions of family life which Nature has 
appointed for the up-bringing of us all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FLORENCE Hitt. 


ART. 
=i 
THE LATE MR. WEHNERT. 

Wirt a becoming sense of the brotherhood that should bind artists 
together, the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours have opened 
an exbibition at their gallery in Pall Mall of pictures and sketches 
by their lately deceased member, M. E. H. Wehnert. Whatever 
professional jealousy may exist among followers of the same call- 
ing, at least “death extinguisheth it;” and in thus * doing 
honour to the memory of an early and very esteemed member,” 
the survivors bring credit to themselves, while they give the 
public an opportunity of forming from the collected works an 
accurate judgment concerning an earnest and carefully trained 
artist. The qualities which won for Mr. Wehnert the high estima- 
tion of his fellows are proclaimed not doubtfully in his pictures. 
They bespeak, above all things, a serious view of the artist’s call- 
ing, very distinct from that which sets up the popular applause as 
the worthiest object of his ambition. Though not of that perverse 
nature that deems pictor ignotus its most honourable title, he was 
obviously inspired by some higher maxim than that those who 
would live by public favour must consult the public taste; and his 
work leaves a wholesome impression of a genuine and earnest nature. 

But owners of pictures are often chary of lending them, even on 
such an occasion as the present; and though the exhibition con- 
tains some of Mr. Wehnert’s best known and most successful 
drawings, ranging over a period of some thirty years, and includes 
sketches and studies of a high order of merit, these are but a 
portion of his life-long work. Ilowever, they show the bent of 
the man. Ile loved to paint incidents illustrating the lives and 
actions of great men, as Caxton, Columbus, Luther, George Fox, 
and Galileo; and there is no better example of the dignity and 
earnestness of purpose with which he treated subjects of this 
kind than the ‘ Caxton examining his First Proof” (29). 
The cartoon, **An Allegory of Justice” (73), drawn and 


exhibited at Westminster Hall when first the scheme was | 


set on foot of decorating the Ilouses of Parliament with 
wall-paintings, is a well-designed effort in a province little 
explored either then or since, and shows an aptitude for monu- 
mental work not shared by all the fresco paintings actually 
executed in the Houses, Besides pictures of this clas:, Mr. 
Wehnert sketched landscape with a true feeling for open-air 


effects of light and colour (110, 13); and a small, finished picture 


of Hastings (131), with its sea-shore accompaniments of boats and 
fishermen, combines the determined drawing that results from a 
study of the human figure with the aerial charms that specially 
‘listinguish the practised landscape-painter. ‘The picture greatly 
resembles some of John Chaion’s work. Among the pencil studies 
is one of * The Wonderful Dance” (52), a remarkable specimen 
of the grotesque exhibited in the phrenzied motions of a set of 

vry elvish creatures such as the Teutonic brain has often conceived 
and expressed in words, ‘The Institute has lost a member who 
was actuated by motives too rare to be passed over in silence. 


BOOKS. 


PHINEAS FINN.* 


Phineas Finn cont iins some of Mr. ‘Trollope’s best work, but it is 
While far superior to 


!not, as a whole, one of his very best tales. 
the lower level of his novels,—stories like Miss Mackenzie or 
Rachel Ray,—it dovs not come up to the Small House at Allington, 
or Framley Parsonage, or Can You Forgive Her? and falls far 
short of the Lust Chronicle of Barset. The run of the story 
is a little tame. Its most felicitous sketches, excepting only its 
most felicitous sketch of all, that of Lord Chiltern, are tame. 
The Irish hero is terribly tame,—if we may be allowed the bull. 
Of the four heroines, two at least are tame, and one, Lady Laura 
| Standish, afterwards Lady Laura Kennedy, is scarcely a success, 
Even Madame Max Goesler, who is the best study of the four, 
We scarcely feel that we know her even at 
the close, though we do feel a decided interest in her 
from her first appearance on the stage. ‘Then the Parliamentary 
life is a little tame. Mr. Trollope sketches it too completely from 
the social side. As a mere reflex image of politics in London 
society it is as good as could be. But stronger political feelings 
than these go to make up a true politician, and we have only the 
faint drawing-room or club-room echo of those feelings. Even 
the political dinner-party at Mr. Monk’s has no vivid life in it. 
There is a subdued tone about the conversation of all except 
Mr. Turnbull which is not natural. Mr. Turnbull, offensive as he 
makes himself, would have been hit much harder than he is by 


wants definition. 








any true politicians in such a discussion. And prononceé as Mr. 
Turnbull is, in his way, you see the hidden literary aim and 
purpose with which he is made to speak as he does, too clearly to 
accept the picture without hesitation. Like Dickens's pictures of 
American politicians in Martin Chuzzlewit, though, of course, less 
caricatured, Mr. ‘Turnbull is seen at once by the reader to bea 
political puppet played off by the author for his own objects. 
Then of him, as of all the other fictitious politicians, it must be 
said that there is not enough told to define him. Mr. Monk has 
some affinities with Mr. Cobden, but he is a keen opponent of the 
ballot, and in other characteristics, too, is not Mr. Cobden. Yet 
enough is not told of him to make his image clear. Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull has some poor flavour of the worst parts of Mr. Bright, but 
neither in genius nor any other quality but popularity, is he really 
much like Mr. Bright. Mr. Gresham ignores the past, and is 
therefore certainly not meant for Mr. Gladstone, yet it is a pro- 
blem what he is meant for. We want to hear more of these men, 
if they are to interest us deeply. ‘The political life scarcely 
supplies the animation which so much of the tale seems to want. 
It has been objected to Mr. Trollope that his creations are tov 
like real life for literature,—that what one really wants in litera- 
ture aremen and women not so much representative of average 
men and women, as typical of them, with something, however, of 
intensity and force and clearness of outline, which belongs more 
to exceptional than to average men and women, but which is neces- 
sary in order to furnish keys to human nature in general. It is 
said that Mr. Trollope’s sketches are so like to those whom one 
actually meets in society that one learns no more from them than 
we should learn from those whom we actually meet in society. 
We do not think that Mr. Trollope is fairly open to this charge. 
His characters are usually quite as marked and strong in relation 
to modern society, as are Fielding’s in relation to the more 
sharply classified and more strongly contrasted types of character 
of a far less uniformly developed and far more localized and 
provincialized state of society. What we do think Mr. 
‘Lrollope sometimes fails in, is in perceiving that there is, 
for most men at least, a depth of private character which barely 
gets to the surface of society at all, and which Mr. ‘Trollope 
rarely ever indicates. Here, for instance, is Phineas Fiun, who is 
an ambitious man and a warm politician, who is always in love 
with some lady or other, though the reader is always a little in 
doubt as to which, and who has appareutly the intellect and heart 
to apprehend that there are plenty of considerations beyoud that 
of mere success in life, and to look beyond it altogether. Yet we 
never see for 2 moment either the roots of his ambition, or the 
roots of his passions and affections, or the roots of his faith. We 
never see him as he would see himself even for a chapter. Perhaps 
Mr. Trollope might say that Phineas Finn is intended to be, as Mr. 
Trollope intimated in his preface to the St. Pauls Magazine, in 
which this tale first appeared, nothing very ne -e the 








* Phine ad Finn the Irish Member. By Anthony Trollope. With 20 Illustrations 
by J. E. is, RA. 2yols. London: Virtue and Co. 
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contrary, a man of rather ill-marked character, of somewhat 
fluid motives and purposes. No doubt; but that would not 
prevent him from either fairly recognizing his own fluidity 
of nature, or not recognizing it. He must have had a private 
life of either self-recognition or self-mistake. Ile must have 
cither known that he was not up to his high ambitious purposes, 
for instance, or at all events have deluded himself into throw- 
ing the blame on circumstances. So, again, of the four ladies 
amongst whom he flutters about, without distinctly knowing 
when he passed from one to the other ;—we contend that he must 
have had some either true or false self-measurement in regard to this 
matter also. Ile must have either recognized that what he called 
love was not worth much, and was a faint watery sort of senti- 
ment,—or he must have been a great adept in painting up the 
circumstances so as to excuse himself for his many transitions, and 
to persuade himself that there was a clear and well-marked water- 
shed dividing the opposite water-courses of his various loves. No 
man could have made those visits to Madame Max Goesler 
described towards the end of the story, while he was absolutely 
engaged to Mary Flood Jones, without a good deal of inward 
reckoning with himself of one kind or other as to whether or not 
he had anything in him that he could properly call love,—yea or nay. 
Yet neither in his political ambition nor in his various love-passages 
do we ever find hiim taking any inward measure of himself, either 
for the purpose of making light of himself or for the purpose of caress- 
ing himself. ‘The man is simply seen as he is seen in society,—not 
in the least as he would be seen by himself. The individual side 
of him,—the side of him kuown to no one but himself,—Mr. 
Trollope never paints at all. And of course he makes the same 
omission as to those master-thoughts which more or less mould all 
thinking and feeling men’s career. Phineas Finn,—taking him as 
Mr. Trollope paints him,—must have had either a faith, or a 
reason for not having a faith, and in the last case, probably, a pas- 
sionate regret that he had none, or else it may be some faint self- 
congratulation that he was strong enough to face the conclusion 
at which he had arrived that there was no resting-place for a 
faith. A man of sucha typeas his, in some of the circumstances of 
this story,—before the duel, for example, and still more perhaps in 
the last moments of indecision as to his political course on the Bill 
which led to his resignation,—must have gone down to the 
ultimate roots of human action, the deepest of all the considera- 
tions which actuate us. But if it was so with Phineas Finn, we 
never see it. Apparently, both in fighting the duel and in resigning 
his office, he was not only led by the poorest and most superficial 
motives,—/hat is not unnatural,—but was led by them without 
the forcible intrusion of better and higher motives. Ile does 
what is wrong and he does what is right alike without giving us 
any idea that such a thing as deep moral struggle can go on in the 
heart of man. Yet he is not a man without fine susceptibilities, 
He is meant to be a man, though of rather weak character, of 
some breadth of intellect and of much delicacy of sentiment. 
What, then, we regard as the true charge against Mr. 'Trollope,— 
to which this novel is more open than any of his more carefully 
written productions, —is that he gives us no strictly individual life,— 
no life beneath the social surface,—at all; that he never com- 
pletes the outline of any character as it might be observed in 
society, by sketching it as it would be seen and appreciated or 
misconceived and falsely coloured by the inner self. This 
criticism applies most to Phineas Finn, as one always expects a 
deeper knowledge of the leading character than of any other; 
but it applies also to every character of any prominence,— 
particularly to Lady Laura Standish, and to Violet Effingham, 
in some degree even to Lord Chiltern, only that Lord Chiltern’s 
rather violent, not to say ferocious nature, pierces the crust of 
social convcntnces almost as the cone of a voleano is upheaved 
through the surface of the earth, and tells you more of what lies 
beneath than is told us in any other case. 

Lady Laura Standish was a fine conception, but we cannot but 
be dissatisfied with the way in which she is worked out. Her 
amour propre, her love of influence, her eager active nature, her 
generosity towards those she loves, the absence of compunction 
or even fear with which she marries a man whom she does not 
love for the sake of gratifying her wish for social and political influ- 
ence, the repulsion of which she is sensible against Mr. Kennedy's 
formalism, the bitterer rebellion she nourishes against his attempt 
to lecture and govern her, are all finely conceived and strictly 
natural. But we find it very difficult to reconcile her final breach 
with him and ultimate horror of him,—which is an element in her 
nature akin to that of her brother Lord Chiltern’s,—with the 
calm indifference with which she first married him when pre- 
ferring another. ‘The nature of La ly Laura Kennedy in the latter 


! 





part of the book seems more passionate, as well as less ambitious, 
than is consistent with her early conduct. The girl who could 
patronize Phineas Finn so generously, while refusing him in order 
to make a marriage of convenance, would scareely have broken 
with her husband and scandalized the world simply because she 
found her husband more didactic and obstinate and less consider- 
ate than she had hoped. Her soreness about Phineas Finn's 
forgetfulness of his love for her is natural; but the woman who 
could so successfully, so calmly, and with so much dignity repress 
his love when she intended to marry Mr. Kennedy, would scarcely 
have reproache1 him so openly with his desertion afterwards. As 
a whole, Lady Laura Kennedy is not to our minds a coherent 
picture. And if, as is possible, the artist cou/d have vindicated 
the truth of his drawing by displaying the deeper, the more 
solitary, elements of her character, he has failed to do so. 

But if Lady Laura is very imperfect, her husband, the Right 
Honourable Robert Kennedy, seems to us a great triumph of Mr. 
‘Trollope’s art, less interesting and striking, indeed, but quite as 
perfect as the violent Lord Chiltern himself. ‘The silent, stiff 
man, who is so taken by Lady Laura Standish’s frank and eager 
manners before marriage, and so shocked by them after marriage ; 
who makes such dull persevering efforts to tame down his wife, 
and who gets so sullen when he finds her wits too many for him ; 
who was always master in small things in spite of her wits, 
and sickened her by the monotonous minutiz of his arrangements ; 
who wanted her to read all the books he named, and to read them 
in the precise times he named for them ; who would have no guests 
and no novels on Sunday, and would read aloud dull sermons in 
the evening after the double attendance in church; who, when his 
wife was out of temper and out of spirits, would always propose to 
send for Dr. Macnuthrie ; and who, when they came to quarrel with 
each other, seriously proposed to devote an autumn and winter “ to 
the cultivation of proper relations with his wife,’”—studied, solemn, 
legal, decorous, pious Mr. Kennedy, with his terrible unconscious 
tyrannies, and his ‘suit for the restitution of conjugal rights” 
after his wife had deserted him, is as wonderful a picture as Mr. 
Trollope has yet drawn. It was a great idea, in itself, to conceive 
an attempt made to garotte such a man as this; but it was a still 
greater stroke to picture him after Phineas Finn has saved him 
from the garotter’s hands, as Mr. ‘Trollope does, sitting for two or 
three days at home as stiff as a poker, and never speaking above a 
whisper,—absorbed in the shock to his throat and his self-import- 
ance, and in the danger to his life which he had so narrowly 
escaped. Mr. Trollope has never drawn any portrait more skil- 
fully than the Right Honourable Robert Kennedy’s. 

Unless it be Lord Chiltern’s. The savage and untamable 
element left in the English aristocracy, and in some of its very 
best specimens, was never so finely caught and painted as it is 
here. Lord Chiltern has something in him that reminds one of 
one of Mr. 'Trollope’s most powerful sketches,—George Vavasour 
in Can You Forgive Her? But while George Vavasour is wholly 
selfish in his ferocity, Lord Chiltern is almost wholly generous, 
except so far as his ferocious self-will predominates over every other 
element,—his gencrosity included. There is something marvellous in 
the ease and rapidity with which, in a few love scenes, a few scenes 
of stormy altercation with his father and his friend and rival, and 
a hunting scene or two, the man’s nature is delineated so fully on 
such slender materials. Except Mr. Kennedy, the reader knows 
no one so well as Lord Chiltern, and just as in the case of Mr, 
Kennedy, Lord Chiltern has scarcely uttered ten sentences before 
one becomes intimate with him,—in this case because his 
individual character breaks through all ordinary restrictions to 
express itself, —in Mr. Kennedy's case, because the individual 
character is identical with those restrictions, and is incarnate in 
them. ‘Thus the contrast between the two is exceedingly striking, 
and adds to the power of each sketch. While there are many side- 
sketches of great skill and humour,—as, for instance, that of the 
money-lender Mr. Clarkson, who worries Phineas Finn to be 
‘* punctual” with so much judicious torture,—the story of Phineas 
Finn will win permanent reputation for Mr. ‘Trollope chiefly by 
the sketches of Lord Chiltern and Mr. Kennedy. 


THE ROYAL ENGINEER.* 
Ir took Sir Francis Head four days to master the whole system of 
the London and North-Western Railway. He has now devoted 
four days and three-eighths to an examination of the Royal 
Engineer Establishment at Chatham. It is true that in earlier 
life Sir Francis Head had served an apprenticeship of fourteen 


* The Royal Engineer, By the Right 
Murray. 


Hon. Sir Francis B. Head, Part. London 
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years in the corps. But that is a very long time ago, forty-three 
years, and one forgets many things in forty-three years. One 
may pick them up again, even after that period has elapsed, if 
they remain exactly as they were. Yet we cannot expect a 
scientific corps such as the Royal Engineers to resist progress, 
and Sir Francis Head must have found much that was totally new 
to him. This would have been a serious difficu!ty to one of less 
rapid observation, as memory might clash with sight, and personal 
regrets obscure critical approval. But nothing is impossible to 
the man who settled all the perplexities of Ireland in a fortnight. 
Thirty-five hours spent in watching various operations, and in 
committing an account of them to ‘+ very shorthand writing,” 
sufficed to furnish materials for this book. So impetuous was Sir 


Francis Head, that ‘in less than half-an-hour after I had closed | 


my second note-book I drove from Brompton Barracks, by 
myself, 
1.25 p.m. fast train to London.” It was hardly necessary to 
inform us that he took the fast train. The words ‘“ by myself,” 
of course, convey the equivalent of Coriolanus’s boast, ‘‘ Alone I 
did it.” We picture to ourselves Sir Francis closing his second 
notebook with a snap, as Napoleon shut up his field-glass at 
Jena, and driving to the station behind a fiery high-stepping steed, 
while all Chatham stood aghast. Yet we think seriously that the 
book would have been better if there had not been so much hurry. 
We admit that Sir Francis Head made good use of his time, and 
that in many places what he modestly calls a very rough sketch is 
a very striking picture. But the charm of the “ Rides across 
the Pampas,” of * Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau,” of 
‘* Stokers and Pokers” is not even emulated, still less is it equalled, 
by the Royal Engineer. We have too much undigested detail, too 
many tables of figures which do not speak for themselves to the 
uninitiated, too little of that vivid power of realizing facts which 
marked Sir Francis Head’s earlier descriptions. Perhaps we have 
no right to expect that these faults will be avoided, and these 
merits retained, by a man in his seventy-seventh year. But if 
Sir Francis Head keeps his energy, he ought not to fall short of 
his literary successes. We cannot think the officials of the Royal 
Engineer Establishment would have grudged him a little more 
time. Mr. Murray is not likely to have urged on the publication 
of this volume. The fault lies with Sir Francis alone. 

On the other hand, the merits are his as well. In these days of 
over-wrought picture-writing, it is something to have clear and 
telling descriptions without any straining after effect, without a 
cloud of words and images. Sir Francis is by no means perfect 
in hisstyle. Indeed, his mannerisms have increased of late, as 
the ‘old man” of the “ Bubbles” has put on the true garrulity 
of age. The way he talks of the fiery high-stepping steed passing 
between two chasms, and, having equal reason to be frightened by 
both, not being frightened by either, his account of the expenses 
incurred by a cadet at the Royal Military Academy, may serve to 
illustrate our meaning. Sir Francis Head would have disdained 
such little jokes in his palmy day. But he is not the first able 
writer who has ‘‘ found from his pen the jokes of dotage flow.” Nor 
is this the first occasion on which he has adopted such a tone. His 
“Faggot of French Sticks” was constantly marked by it. We may 
attribute its greater rarity now to the preponderance of raw material 
in this volume. But when Sir Francis shakes himself free from small 
jokes on the one side, and the work of a copying clerk on the 
other, he fully enlists our sympathies. We gain a practical 
insight into many of those processes which might seem only 
capable of being imparted in the field, or, what is worse still, in 
the trenches. We follow the sappers and miners as they burrow 
through the earth towards the walls of a fortress, listening every 
now and then for the sound of the enemy’s pick, and preparing to 
blow in the countermine before they themselves fall victims to it. 
We see vessels entering a river or harbour, unconscious of the 
torpedo which rests in the stilldeeps, and all of a sudden the middle of 
theshiprisesand bends a little, and then its wholecontentsare whirled 
up into the air. We are introduced to those American tube wells 
which tapped the deep-lying springs of the Abyssinian mountains. 
We are shown how signals flash back and forth as lanterns wave 
quickly or slowly ; we are told how waggons are formed into an im- 
penetrable square to resist cavalry, and how nothing is seen along 
the breastwork but the muzzles of the rifles peeping out from each 
interstice ; we have pontoon bridges thrown across rivers and spar 
bridges across chasms, rails laid down at the rate of 400 yards in 
twenty-five minutes, waggons drawn by lassoes over the roughest 
country ; a complete picture of all the adjuncts of war carried out 
on the seale and elevated to the rank of ascience. Sir Francis 
Head's enthusiasm for his former corps may lead him to under- 
value the other branches of the service. But he certainly makes 


to Chatham Railway Station, and proceeded by the | 


out a strony case for the necessity of scientific training. The 
contrast he draws between the Engineers and the Line is all the 
more pointed from the fact that conspicuous injustice is done to 
the former in the Army List. After giving a list of the works 
executed by the Ordnance Survey, 
counties divided by the Reform Act, 530,: 
were coloured by hand in less than two months under the super- 
intendence of non-commissioned officers and sappers, Sir Francis 


notably of the plans of 
352 plaus in all, which 


proceeds :— 


“ And now, how inexplicable is the fact (no one directly or indirectly 
suggested it to mo), that this Southampton National Establishment— 
visited by engineers of all countries of Europo; executing a great work 
estimated to cost £1,850,000; which at this moment is expendi ng 
£118,345 per annum; which has divisional stations at Tunbridge, 
Aberdeen, Oban, Banff, Guildford, Inverness, lens Chester, Edin- 
| burgh, Dublis ; superintended by 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant-colonel, 14 
captains, 2 lieutenants, 1 quartermaster, and 362 non-commissioned 
| officers and sappers, the latter even at Jerusalem we: airing the British 
uniform—should by the War Authorities of England, simply because the 
Establishment is ‘scientific,’ be excluded from ‘the Army List,’ which, 
dated War Office, is reprinted monthly ‘By Authority!’ And accord- 
ingly, if a Committee of men of Science, despatched to England with 
orders to examine and report on the military establishments of Great 
Britain, were to purchase as their ‘ guide-book ’ Her Britannic Majesty's 
‘Army List,’ they would by it be led to the War Office, the Horse 
Guards, 

The Departments of—Adjutant-General: Chaplain-General; Quartermaster- 
teneral; Paymaster-General; Commissary-General; Judge-Advocate-General,— 

The Colleges and Schools of Instruction at Brompton Barracks; Cadets 
(Woolwich) ; “Musket ry (Hythe); Cadets and Staff Mf (Ss undhurst),— 

Hospitals: —The Herbert; the Royal Vict 

The Cavalry Depot (Canterbury); the R 
Forces; and other establishments ; 
and having been liberally permitted to visit the whole of the above, they 
would leave England perfectly unconscious that, lying latent at South- 
ampton, and overlooked by them, there existed the most costly scieutitie 
military engineering establishment on the surfaco of the globe!” 
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We hope the remonstrance will take effect in the right quarter. 

This want of official recognition is the more remarkable when 

bo] 
we look at the general military opinion. An anecdote given by 
Sir Francis Head is significant :— 

“Tn the Crimea, in conducting the troops after dark to the trenches, 
the word of command was alw ays, ‘Ff ‘ollow the sapper,—Quick mares, 
sapper being always in front. From its frequent use the term became 
a cant word amongst the Line soldiers to express any dashing or hazard- 
ous service. Thus, when, on guard in the trenches, they were orderod 
up to drive in a Russian sortie, as they jumped over the parapet thei: 
cry ‘Follow the sapper!’ always received with cheering and laughter, 
was considered amongst the men a very good joke. In fact, these noble 
fellows feel so thoroughly mystified and confused by the intricate pro- 
ceedings in the trenches that it is quite a relief to them to have a 
plainly understood stand-up fight, be it in daylight, twilight, or darkness.’ 


But it is not only with such work that we are concerned. A siege 
forms a very small part of the Engineer’s duties. Sir Francis 
¢ 


Head interests us quite as much when he sketches the process of 
throwing pontoons across the Medway, or of sinking the American 
tube wells through the chalk which underlies Chatham. Wheu 
first the water came up from the chalk it was so thick and white that 
the American exhibitor of the tube wells said it was the first time he 
had ever struck milk. But the thickness soon went off, the well was 
driven through seventeen feet in about an hour and a half, aud 
has ever since yielded an abundant supply of water for 120) mez 
and twelve horses, in spite of the dryness of the summer. How 
great an improvement this water was on that drawn from the 
Medway may be learned from Sir F. Head's description of the 
pontoons. He says that Prince Arthur was engaged upon — 
and that he plunged with his clothes on into the muddy water w 

as much zeal as was shown by any of his companions. ‘They were 
certainly seen by Sir F, Head on their hands and knees, rack 
the railguard of the pontoon bridge, utterly regardless of slime, 
mud, slush, or water. The spirit with which they entered into 
all their duties must have been especially pleasing to the rapid 
He must have thought them worthy to drive behind 
by fast trains. It is pro- 
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notetaker 
fiery high-stepping horses, and to go of 
bable that he envies them their present life, though the educatio 

they have to go through at the Royal Military Academy is a severe 
enough test to frighten away those who have not been bred up 
under the competitive system. Lads between sixteen and nine- 
teen have to pass before entering the Academy in mathematics pure 
and mixed, in the natural and experimental sciences, in English 
composition and history, in geography an 1 drawing, in two dead 
and three living languages. ‘The great gain in prospect is that 
during the two years and a half which are spent at the Mili 
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him that there is no punishment more harmless and more whole- | a holy horror of having his throat cut; and when he has enjoyed 


some. In the same manner, he thinks a system of military drill 
jn our private and public schools is the only thing to teach 
obedience, and make the rising generation do its duty in the 
station of life which is more particularly mentioned in the Cate- 
chism. We do not care to enter into these theories. It will be 
more profitable to hear Sir Francis Head on the subject of 
waggons :— 

“Captain Micklem very sharply uttered the word of command— 
‘ Form for defence against cavalry ! and in less than two minutes, by a 
movement exactly the reverse of that described by the lines,— 


‘These are Clan Alpine's warriors true ; 
And. Saxon,—I am Roderick Dhu!’ 


he, his horses, his drivers, and his sappers became the invisible gar- | 
rison of a fort or polygon of twenty sides, formed by his pontoon and | 


covered waggons drawn up so close to each other that in several instances 
they almost touched, and in others left an interstico or embrasure of 
about a foot or 18 inches on the outside. As I rode round and close to 
this rapidly constructed fort, whenever I camo to an interstico, a sapper 
on one knee, with his sword in bayonet-form attached to his firearm, 
with two others standing one behind the other above him, each and all 
looking direct at me, nearly together snapped their Sniders in my face. 
Others beneath the waggons shot at me from between the wheels ; and 
Ihave no hesitation in saying that the officer’s word of command was 
so completely carried into practical effect that the rampart formed by 
his waggons was totally impenetrable, not only to cavalry using swords, 
but to lancers.” 

And now let us see how they get loose again :— 


* As I sat on my horse outside the fort, peeping through its waggon- 
embrasures at its garrison of compressed centaurs, I certainly felt that 
I should prefer trying ‘ to get 20,000 men out of Hyde Park,’ to attempt- 
ing to undo the engineering puzzle before me. However, impracticable 
as it appeared to me, I saw it very easily effected by the simple word of 
eommand—* Disengage!’ On which the drivers of Pontoon No. 20, 
advancing with their six horses, not out of the fort, but znto the small 
vacant,space in its centre, simply halted; and a gap having thus been 
made, Pontoon No. 1, wheeling its six horses to the ‘ right-about,’ moved 
through it straight away from the circle, followed in a like manner by 
the rest of the troop ‘in columns of subdivisions,’ or, Messrs. 
Pickford and Co. would more mildly term it, ‘single waggons,’ ready 
for any formation they might be required to make.” 


as 


Our readers will see that even here Sir Francis Head’s mannerisms 
peep out, and that the allusions to the Lady of the Lake and to 
Messrs. Pickford, being unneccessary for the purpose of the 
description, are merely meant to show that Sir Francis Head has 
not forgotten the one and has heard of the other. ‘The manes of 
Sir Walter Scott will, no doubt, be gratified ; Messrs. Pickford can 
speak for themselves. 


THE INDIAN ARCHIPELAGO; BICKMORE & WALLACE.* 
(FIRST ARTICLE] 
Mr. Bickmore has written a large book on a very interesting 
subject. Perhaps no region of the world, after having been 
studied, in whole or in part, by such competent observers,—among 
whom, for our own country only, it is sufficient to name only 
Raffles, Marsden, Crawfurd, Jukes (to say nothing of Brooke 
and the Borneans),—remains so little known generally, although 
one of the great ocean highways of the world, that to China, and 
now Japan, from the West, lies through one or other of its straits. 
Excluding always Borneo, two names, Singapore and Batavia, sum 
up for most educated Englishmer their chief acquaintance with it, 
beyond the mere odd shapes of islands on the map, and a few 
more or less hazy historical reminiscences, as of “the Amboyna 
massacre.” Mr. Bickmore’s work will not very permanently assist 
our ignorance. Ile has not generally the gift of picturesque 
description ; in fact, there are only two really vivid scenes in his 
book, one which narrates a slip of his down a mountain side, which 
happened to be a voleano, but which might just as well have been 
our own Snowdon, so far as the excitement is concerned ; the 
other indeed a truly sensational fight with a python on board 
ship, on which the volume closes. ‘The value of his observations, 
though spread over a wide area, is nevertheless limited. A 
third probably of his book is made up of notices of islands which 
he only saw from shipboard, or never saw at all; only a few of 
the smallest can he be said to have really explored; and only 
through Sumatra did he make any extended land journey. In fact, 
though his voyage was one of adventure, he has but little of the 
spirit of adventure in him. When a Dutch governor proposes to 
reach the top of a volcano, the “ thought of such a dangerous 
undertaking ” seems to his guest ‘enough to make one shudder.” 
Although he has served in the American war, Mr. Bickmore has 


* Travels in the Indian Archipelago. By Albert 8S. Bickmore, M.A., F.G.S., London 
(&., &e., &e.), with Maps and Llustrations. London: John Murray. 1863, 

The Malay Archipelago, the Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise; a 
Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 
Author of “ Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro,” “ Palm Trees of the Amazon,” 
&e, 2 vols, London: Macmillan and Co. 1869. 
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the rare chance of touching on the wild northern coast of little 
known Ceram, the mere sight of a party of head-hunters under 
arrest,—if, indeed, he saw them at all,—gives him at night such 
‘*‘a sickening sensation akin to fear,” that in the morning he is 
‘anxious to go back to Amboyna,” é.c., to a quiet pillow. 

But we must not ask too much at Mr. Bickmore’s hands. He 
did not visit the Eastern Archipelago to study for our amusement 
the manners and customs of head-hunters and cannibals, but 
simply to collect shells. ‘The great Rumphius (let our readers bow 


| the more reverently to his greatness that they probably never 
heard of it before), the great Rumphius,—by his every-day name 








Dr. George Everard Rumpf, a Hesse-Casseler, who entered the 
service of the Dutch East India Company and spent the greater 
part of his life in Amboyna,—in his great work, the Rariteit Kamer 
(** Chamber of Rarities ”), published in 1705, figured the shells of 
Amboyna from those of his collection, which was brought to 
Europe, but from which many specimens have disappeared ; and 
it was ** partly to restore Rumphius’s specimens,” partly to carry 
to America a like standard collection, that Mr. Bickmore set out 
to search himself * for the shells figured in the Ruriteit Kamer, on 
the very points and headlands and in the very bays where 
Rumphius’s specimens were found.” For such a purpose a coast 
line well studded with mollusks had naturally more charms in his 
eyes than wild inland districts peopled with ignorant savages,— 
who, even if innocent of head-huuting, could not distinguish between 
a whelk and a wentletrap,—and a good coral reef than even the 
former. Hence, when our voyager arrives before Dilli, in Timor, 
‘* the Portuguese capital in all these waters,—a queer forgotten 
place, from whence the last governor had run away for want of 
his last half-year’s salary, and where the lieges were anxiously ask- 
ing whether the ship just steaming in brought a new governor,— 
“the captain’s reply was that he had but one passenger in the first 
cabin, and the only place he appeared to care to see in that region was 
the coral reef at the mouth of the harbour.” Accordingly, whilst it 
does not appear that Mr. Bickmore deigned even to land amongst the 
governorless Dillians, he becomes eloquent in his boat over the 
‘*wide garden richly tinted with polyps, with here and there 
verinilion star-fishes scattered about, and bright-hued fishes dart- 
ing hither and thither like flashes of light,” amongst which in an 
hour he collected ‘‘ three species of beautiful star-fishes, and sixty- 
five kinds of shells, almost all of the richest colours.” Unfor- 
tunate Dillians!] Why were ye not rayed like star-fishes? Why 
wore ye no shells to your backs? ‘Then at least ye would have won 
sympathy from this stranger of the Far West, in whose pages we 
catch but this one passing glimpse of your forlornness, as ye wait, 
wait, wait for a governor, and seek him in vain under steam or sail! 

Mr. Bickmore’s shell-collecting expeditions proper end, how- 
ever, at page 212, whenhe had “ not only collected all the shells 
figured in Rumphius’s Rariteit Kamer . . . . but more than twice 
as many species besides,” and turned his attention to other branches 
of natural history. Bird-hunting, in particular, led him more to 
the interior, and we owe to it a few pleasant pages describing a week’s 
stay in a hut within the forests of Buru. It is true that his three 
months’ sojourn in the island was compulsory, owing to Governor 
Arriens being detained by a revolt in Ceram, whilst the Buru 
people are particularly noted as ‘ mild and inoffensive.” But at 
the end of the week he returned to Kayéli, the chief town of the 
island, feeling, ** though there were only eight white persons in the 
whole place,” that he was returning to civilization; and he seems 
never to have been tempted to a bush life again. 

It is, indeed, in this second half of Mr. Bickmore’s volume that 
for the general reader its chief interest is centred, more particularly 
in those portions which describe his inland excursions—not, indeed, 
very extensive ones—in the “ Minahassa,” as the long northern 
claw of Celebes is called ; or again, his longer journeys in Sumatra. 
Judging from Mr. Bickmore’s observations,—which, however, as 
must be always borne in mind, are generally confined to one or 
two coast points in each island which he visited,—the Minahassa 
seems to be the happiest portion of the Dutch Indian possessions :— 

“The more I travelled in the Minahassa, the more I admired the 
kampongs [villages]; they are so incomparably superior to those of 
every other part of the Archipelago in the regularity of their streets and 
the beautiful hedges with which they are lined, and, above all, in the 
neatness and evidence of thrift that everywhere appear.” 

The population of the district has more than quadrupled since 
1800, rising from 24,000 to 104,418, although in the interval, 
during a year of mortality (1854), one-seventh of the population 
was swept away. ‘The people, moreover, were within the recol- 
lection of living men head-hunters, and the ‘* wonderful change ” 
which has come over the land, even since 1833, is thus explained : 
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“What is it that has transferred theso people from barbarism to 
civilization? The answer, and the only answer, is Christianity and 
education. The Bible, in the hands of the missionaries, has been the | 
chief cause that has induced these people to lay aside their bloody rites. 
As soon as a few natives had been taught to read and write they were 
employed as teachers, and schools were established from place to place ; 
and from these centres a spirit of industry and self-respect has diffused 
itself among the people, and supplanted in a great measure their pre- 
vious predisposition to idleness and self-neglect.” 





In fact, the progress of Christianity has been so remarkable in 
this quarter that, whereas in 1840 ‘the number of Christians 
compared to that of heathen was as 1 to 16, now it is about as 2 
to 5.” Meanwhile, cultivation has enormously extended, and the 
yield of coffee, which ‘*commands a much higher price than that 
of Java, and is superior to any raised in the Archipelago, unless it 
be some that comes from the highlan‘]s in the interior of Sumatra,” 
rose from only 80) piculs in 1822 to 13,000 in 1853, 25,000 in 1854, 
and for the last few years has averaged 37,000, or 5,000,000Ib., 
the cultivation being, indeed, a Government monopoly. 

An interest of an entirely opposite kind attaches to Mr. Bick- 
more’s visit in Sumatra to the land of the Battas, a strange, half- 
civilized race, with a language and an alphabet of their own, known 
as man-eaters since the thirteenth century, and who keep up 
the practice everywhere beyond the limits of Dutch authority. 
Here the Dutch Government is also endeavouring to promote 
education, but with no apparent effect as yet upon the people. 
Cannibalism, indeed, forms an important part of the Batta penal 
code ; and whilst crossing a tract occupied by the independent 
Battas, Mr. Bickmore was shown a spot by the wayside where a 
Batta, guilty of adultery, ‘‘ had been killed and eaten by his fellows 
not long before.” And it is quite ‘*a common thing to hear that 
one or more natives have been eaten on the neighbouring 
mountains.” 

Apart, however, from his special conchological merits, —and God 
forbid that we should underrate the momentous importance to a 
collector of a work which informs him where only the writer was 
able to obtain a live pearly nautilus, where and when the great 
Trochus Marmoratus is to be procured alive, in what deep waters 
alone lives Strombus Jatissinus, and on what only mile of coast 
‘¢a very beautiful cone, covered with mottled bands of black and 
salmon colour,” is ‘* sometimes found,”—Mr. Bickmore’s observa- 
tions on geology and ethnology are the more valuable, that he 
appears to have carefully studied the works of those who have 
trod the same ground before him. He brings out, not so much by 
single descriptions as by accumulation, the strange geological con- 
ditions of that volcanic region, with its many fire mountains in 
full action, and its myriad craters (one of them in Sumatra, now 
occupied by Lake Manindyu, being no less than six geographical 
miles in length on a width of three), and harassed by earth- 
quakes so terrific that 20,000 persons or more, at a time, have 
One suggestion, derived from an ingenious 


perished by them. 
observation in vegetable physiology, deserves especial notice. 
In examining the temperature of some hot springs in the 
Minahassa, he found that ‘the presence of vegetable life depended 
more on the chemical composition of the water than on its 
temperature,” so that alge of an elementary character appeared 
under a comparatively trifling reduction of temperature (from 
172°82° to 170°15° Fahr.), as soon as the sulphurous gas with 
which the current was at first charged was thrown off. Hence, 
he concludes, the whole ocean may yet have been ‘‘one great 
steaming cauldron, when these very simple aquatic plants, each 
apparently consisting of only a single branching cell, began to 
grow in the shallow places along its shores.” 

Travelling with a special pass from the Governor-General of 
the Dutch West Indies, and almost invariably either in company 
with local governors, in their yachts or carriages, or posting free 
where a post system exists, Mr. Bickmore was little likely to see, 
and it might have been ungracious of him to have looked for, the 
under-side of Dutch rule. Those, however, who have read that most 
remarkable book, Wax Jlavelaar, will be able occasionally to 





‘read between the lines,’ and discern facts of which our voyager 
himself seems to have been unconscious. ‘The impression, how- | 
ever, which his book leaves is that the Dutch Government is really | 
in many respects turning over a new leaf in the administration of | 
its magnificent empire of ‘ Australind.’ 


MR. BLACK’S NEW NOVEL.* 
Mr. Brack is favourably known to the public by his first story | 
of Love or Marriage ?—which might be described with sufficient | 
truth as ‘*a Novel on the danger of applying Destructive Criti- 


| 





* In Silk Attire. A Novel. By William Black, author of “Love or Marriage?” 
London: Tinsley. 


cism to Conventional Virtue.” In despite of a tremulousness of 
handiwork which betokened apprehension rather than assimilation, 
in despite of a visible aiming after intellectual moods, and in 
despite of a cynicism suggestive of immaturity and of a sympathy 
never vibrating with the sense of human mystery or simple poetic 
emotion, this new writer succeeded admirably in his attempt to 
depict the private influence of a selfish nature with strong 

] 
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passions and scientific tendencies, fascinated perpetually by 
the strange gleams on the surface of speculative thought, and 
apologizing for its own hesitation in matters of conduct by satiriz- 
ing the precipitancy with which the instincts of common-place 
virtue are fossilized into mock-natural laws. ‘The story, of course, 
was a morbid and painful one; yet the cleverness was undeniable, 
We have not yet forgotten how out of the central heart of Christian 


| ILelstone the bad and poisoned blood was driven through all the 


arteries of the tale, —the result, of course, clearly showing the danger 
of introducing ‘‘ideas ” into circles where the conventional standard 
is found ample for purposes of safety. Fanny Glencairn, that 
hideous little beauty, was nearly perfect,—with her child-like 
blue eyes, her ‘‘ pale yellow” curls (by the way, though, this 
** pale-yellow ” style of beauty has been rather overdone of late, 
and recalls the trashy stuff of Edmund Yates and the snob-school 
of writers), and her petulant selfishness qualified by fitful tender- 
ness of heart ; just the sort of being, in fact, whom a purely con- 
ventional atmosphere would have saved from utter wreck of mind 
and conscience. With this creature the Devil had it all his own way, 
directly she began, with snake-light delight, to watch the gleams 
of speculative light playing on the surface of her little mind, until 
she was slowly inoculated with Helstone’s fatal habit of deciding 
everything by destructive criticism. The more the little mind 
widened, the less the little heart throbbed ; and closing the book, 
we looked grimly forward to a period when Helstone even would 
wince, as the delicate knife of his mistress’s sarcasm began the 
dissecting process on the fibres which united her to himself. 
Leaving Fanny Glenecairn to her doom, whatever that was, 
Mr. Black has selected in his new story two totally different and 
far less original types of feminine character,—a young actress 
of dazzling beauty and vivid artistic sympathies, and a young 
country lady, with a soft, doll-like face, and strong, clinging 
affections. Neither of these evinces the skill shown in th 
delineation of Fanny Glencairn, but either is infinitely less 
painful, and may be taken as a sign that the writer's tendency 
is only exceptionally morbid. In the new story we breathe a 
purer if a thinner air; and although there are not wanting 
many signs that Mr. Black has much to fear from the 
cynical inoods incident to sympathies incompletely developed, it 
is quite clear, on the other hand, that, having some elements of 
power at his command, he may animate and purify them if he 
chooses. We find here what we did not find in the first book, 
that he is quite alive to ‘* sentiment,” even to the coarse senti- 
ment of inferior natures; that he is capable of a certain kind of 
hard, reticent emotion ; and that he possesses, if not the power to 
paint pictures, at least some strong sensitiveness to the beauties 
In other words, Mr. Black proves himself, 


@ 


of external nature. 
by some of the very weaknesses of his second novel, to be possessed 
of a larger and healthier nature than we could have gathered from 
Love or Marriage ?—a book which, with all its merits, might have 
been produced by an inferior nature, and was certainly not pro- 
duced in a very high mood. The hopes we had already formed of 
his future are of course indefinitely widened. 

Annie Brunel, the actress—with her two spirits, one shown 
daily to her intimates, the other and grander reserved for 
theatrical triumphs—is vigorously conceived; but, in spite of 
many fine suggestions of Rachel, we get an occasional reminiscence 
of Dudu. Off the stage, she is a well-rounded beauty with a 
girlish heart; on the stage, she becomes transfigured. So far, we 
have heard the story before—even in real life, in the case of 
Rachel herself ; what we have not heard before, and is obviously 
a most interesting study, is the process by which, in such a case, 
the two antagonistic natures may become hopelessly entangled, 
to the perfection of the private woman, and the rapid degenera- 
tion of the public artist. It is strangely and almost terribly true, 
that the finest manifestations of mimetic and artistic talent, while 
they aggrandize and glorify the artist for the time being, during 
the moment of ecstatic spiritualization, impoverish by their very 
intensity the artist’s private nature: the inspired delivery ended, 
down sinks the Delphic woman into a pale and exhausted creature 
with no eyes for the world,—a woman poorer for all emotional pur- 
poses than the rudest and blindest being who has been hearkening 
to the oracle. Great poets and musicians often enough amaze 
us with their dumb and listless outlines; and having never seen 
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them, a3 we see the actor or singer, at the moment of rapturous 
creation, we wonder that their compositions should be so mighty 
and their faces so feeble and subdued. Annie Brunel is depicted 
as being, off the stage, rather self-conscious and cold than 
altogether impassive ; never forgetting herself, never committing 
herself to perfect sympathy with the society in which she 
moves, — for she has imbibed with her mother’s milk the 
conviction that an actress is isolated from true social 
commune with the world. But presently, falling quietly in love, 
she begins to feel that mere Art is inadequate to fulfil the 
complete needs of her nature; and having once begun to yield 
to real emotion off the stage, she finds it almost impossible to 
yield to counterfeit emotion when performing. It seems to us 
that this part of the story, both in conception and execution, is 
very good indeed. Mr. Black, however, is unfortunate in his 
selection of the part—that of Rosalind in As You Like /t—wherein 
Miss Brunel is made to fail throngh defective emotion. Early in 
the play, there are points for great natural fecling ; but Rosalind, 
from the point when she assumes her boy’s attire to the end of 
the play, is counterfeiting to deceive her lover and the world, and 
although her intense passion is more than once on the point of 
betraying her, her great points are acting points, quite expressible 
by a somewhat artificial artist. 

Directly Annie Brunel lives, she ceases to act ; that is the signi- 
ficance of the story. It is rather disappointing to find that the 
person who teaches her to feel is a good-looking, intelligent, 
common-place young civil engineer. One rather craves for a 
statelier, brighter hero. Yet Mr. Black has strong reason on his 
side. Women like Annie Brunel are fascinated by qualities pre- 
cisely different to those shining ones they exhibit themselves ; 
stars do not always look out for brilliance. Will Anerley, the 
engineer, however, is rather too characterless. We scarcely for- 
give him, moreover, for his treatment of Dove Anerley, the 
_ second heroine of the tele. Dove has to die, that Will may 
marry Miss Brunel; and although we have seen her many 
a time before, and have always found her insipid, Dove 
ought not to suffer in so complete a fashion. But we 
cannot go further into the merits of this pleasant novel. We 
have merely glanced at two or three of its main features, with- 
out referring to its many minor merits,—vigorous descriptions, 
clever portrait-drawing, fresh and smart meditations, As a 
story, it is all-absorbing,—never flagging, from the first page to 
the last. If we have rather called attention to its shortcomings 
than brooded over its numerous beauties, it is because Mr. Black 
is an author well worth criticizing,—so ready, that his books 
are almost overloaded ; so apprehensive, in many directions, that it 
would be unsafe to predict in what direction he will succeed next ; 
and so earnest, that every step he takes is likely to be a step for- 
ward, possibly upward. Among the younger novelists of the day, 
his rank will be undisputed; to a number of them, and to perhaps 
not the least popular, he is as Hyperion to a satyr. 








“IF THE GOSPEL NARRATIVES ARE MYTHICAL, 
WHAT THEN ?’* 

Tuts is a striking little essay. It is an attempt to show that 
something like the philosophy of the Christian Gospel would be 
forced upon us by the facts of our spiritual nature, whether or not 
we had any reason to believe in the supernatural history of revela- 
tion. The anonymous author contends that the truths of Christi- 
anity are not properly speculative truths,—i.e., truths which can 
be mastered in your study,—at all, but practical truths, the “lie” 
and specific character of which the ordinary moral experience of 
ordinary men tends to elicit and impress upon them. 4s stone- 
hewers and sculptors learn the direction in which various stones will 
split and flake off quicker than mineralogists,—as physicians learn 
to detect at a glance the connection of specific diseases with specific 
expressions of distress on the countenance,—so precisely, says our 
author, ordinary men learn the chief tendencies at least of Christian 
teaching, not from any contemplative study or critical research, 
but from their own inward history in the attempt to gain spiritual 
peace of mind, that is, inward tranquillity as regards their own moral 
condition. Christian truth is not the result of intense intellectual 
thought, but of moral self-knowledge and experience in the endea- 
vour to satisfy oneself with one’s own moral condition. It is the 
knowledge which every man acquires of the stratification and 
cleavages of his own nature, if we may so speak, in the course of 
his attempt to be what the numberless contradictions between his 
inward nature and his outward circumstances forbid him to be. 





* “If the Gospel Narratives are Mythical, What Then?” Edinburgh: Edmonston 
and Douglas, 
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This assertion our author justifies after the following manner. 
He observes that the pursuit of inward spiritual perfection differs 
specifically from every other pursuit in this,—that, while in ordi- 
nary practical pursuits, professional or otherwise, the disappoint- 
ments and obstacles which beset our path tend to disappear and 
become fewer as we persevere further, and accumulate effort upon 
them,— 

“In the pursuit of goodness, in attempts to elevate our own moral 
character, experience gives a totally different result. Not only is the 
success we meet with in no way commensurate to the efforts we make, 
but it actually appears as if in endeavouring to become better than 
we are, we simply rouse the strength of the evil principle within us ; 
and the effect is that our character deteriorates rather than improves 
under the process of attempted reformation. This may seem paradoxical. 
But if we attend carefully to what takes place in our minds whenever 
we prevail upon ourselves to abstain from the indulgence of some evil 
propensity, which we have previously allowed to have its way, we shalt 
find that our nature immediately revenges itself upon us by lapsing 
into some degree of stolidity, or moroseness, or bitterness of temper. 
If we perform some acts of goodness because our conscience approves, 
though our inclination recoils, it becomes speedily apparent, too, that 
our minds are losing their truthfulness and unity; that the soul is 
utterly unchanged, whatever the outward acts may be, and that our 
inward feelings and outward life and conduct are at variance with each 
other, and the result is a course of self-deception and hypocrisy.” 

And elsewhere our author expresses his meaning by saying that 
our power of free self-control appears to be a very limited and 
finite quantity, any approach to which comes very near setting the 
whole nature in revolt, and any attempt to overdraw which 
actually does so; ‘‘though we may consent therefore to put 
fetters upon some of our inclinations—those of them particularly 
which are most indolent and therefore less sensible of the curb,— 
the very nature of things makes any additional act of self-restraint 
more difficult, renders goodness more and more a matter of com- 
plication, and brings us ever nearer and nearer to that extreme limit 
of the power of control over ourselves beyond which nothing but 
revolt can ensue. Every fresh act of self-restraint becomes, in fact, 
more difficult than that which preceded it.” Hence, while self-reli- 
ance is gained by every fresh step in an ordinary practical pursuit, 
self-reliance is /ost by every first step in the attempt to set our 
hearts right with our own consciences; we loathe ourselves the 
more for every “ virtuous ” act while the virtue is attributed to 
ourselves and is in any sense the result of our volition ;—the 
more we obey the law the farther we seem from the true spirit of 
the law, until we reach the condition of hopeless conflict so 
powerfully described by St. Paul, of the spirit lusting against the 
flesh, and the flesh against the spirit, and the inward life becomes 
a hopeless paradox. ‘Then, when ‘this collision has reached its 
maximum,” when ‘the spirit is convulsed to its inmost depths 
and its ruin in some form or other is apparently imminent, inevit- 
able,” then ‘suddenly, quite unexpectedly, and without any 
appreciable cause, a great change takes place within us. Doubt 
and difficulty seem to vanish, and the whole horizon of our 
thoughts is cleared. What we had so long thirsted for seems to 
have come at last.” And the whole change arises from ceasing 
to trust in ourselves, in our own virtue, from being utterly disen- 
chanted of that, from abolishing our own efforts aud leaving some 
other power to work in us, which power reconciles our will with 
our aspirations. And our author maintains that this change is 
so entirely independent of mere intellectual belief, that ‘if it 
can even be supposed that we should have doubted of God’s 
existence before this change took place within us, it is 
not to be imagined that anything has now been disclosed 
to demonstrate it.” ‘We have not received,” he says, ‘ the 
assurance of a future state of existence, nor has it been proved to us 
by any additional arguments that the wicked will be punished and 
the righteous rewarded in the next world. In short, no recondite 
problems of any kind have been solved for us.” The only 
difference is that the moral suffering of doubt bas been removed, 
because we have found the power of which we were in search 
which identifies our will with our highest desires. We know no 
more than we did before, but we seek less passionately, because our 
whole peace does not depend on the result, as it seemed to do ; 
it seemed that without finding out more, we could not be at peace 
with ourselves ; now we are at peace with ourselves, and can bear 
even doubt better, in that self-loss, that gain of some hidden power 
of good over us, which has rendered the gropings of our souls 
less momentous to us. Hence our author’s conclusion is, that 
even though we have no firmer assurance that the story of Chris- 
tianity is true than before, we have a firm practical knowledge that 
its rationale of the inward life is true,—that “ the power of the 
Cross,” the power of self-abnegation, the power of something good 
over us which is not our own will,—which St. Paul calls “not I, 
but Christ that dwelleth in me,”--exists, and does give peace 
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when it is attained. Even though we could not believe the facts 
narrated in the Gospel, even though we could have doubts of 
God's own life and love for us, we should still know the truth of 
what the New Testament teaches,—that man must surrender the 
attempt to set himself right by inward struggle, before he can 
get set really right, by whatever mysterious power that is finally 
effected. 

The only criticism which we wish to pass upon this thoughtful 
and subtle little essay is this,—that the writer appears to us 
to generalize too absolutely in giving us what we may call his 
natural history of the soul, and in assuming that it would continue 
to be the same even if all faith in God and Christ were to dis- 
appear. That, whether we believe in Him or not, God will 
continue to haunt the mind of man with a deep unrest so long as 
we do not give up our wills to His, we believe ; but it is also true 
that if once we become blind to God’s presence, the struggle which 
our author describes will not and cannot be carried on with the 
same ardour or intensity on the better side of us, as it is while we 
recognize the awfulness and authority of the voice which forbids 
our yielding to evil. In a word, while we believe that nothing 


can ever satisfy man with the life of inclination, we believe | 


that the struggle against that life will be from the first much 
more vivid and animated in one who recognizes that the 
protest against it is God’s protest, than in one who has not that 
faith, and who has to learn, by long experience of the opposite 
condition, that there is no rest for the soul out of God. The con- 
flict which our author describes, and which St. Paul so passionately 
depicted, is the struggle of one who recognizes that God besets 
him “behind and before.” With regard to those in whom faith 
may have disappeared, we think the accuracy of our author's 


natural history of the soul would be very questionable. ‘They | 


are ‘beset’ by God, as the Psalmist calls it, only from behind, 
not also from before, i.e., not consciously, not intellectually, and 
consequently their struggle with evil is far less keen and trenchant 
in the beginning. For them there is a longer and wearier 
experience in store before they reach the rest which our author 
describes ; some of them may even have to pass into what 
Browning makes his Broad-Church Pope so finely call 
«that sad, obscure, sequestered state, 


Where God unmakes, but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain.” 


In a word, we believe that while our author’s rationale of the 
process by which peace is reached, is generally true, it is much more 
accurate for those who have had faith to quicken them, than for 
those who have not and all of whose moral history is probably 
slower of development, more languid at first, and far later in reach- 
ing the same end. It is clear that to identify the higher side of 
our nature with God and Christ must give it a new chance of 
conquest,—a new sensitiveness and vigilance. Were it not so, 
the moral life would be the only department of human nature in 
which blindness is no loss) We believe, then, that more or 
less our author’s natural history of the inward life is really the 
natural history of a Christian inward life,—at least, of one affected 
historically and socially by a thousand indirect influences by the 
faith derived from the Christian history and Gospels. It is a true 
natural history, but we doubt whether it would be true if that 
faith could be eliminated. In other words, it is not so independent 
of historic fact as it seems. Could the historic facts of theology 
ever be disproved, we doubt whether a great descent in the average 
level of this inward moral struggle would uot necessarily take 
place. The battle which now culminates early, would in that 
case be a blind, groping, lingering, languid contest, which would 
not culminate till late, after much terrible experience of the worse 
alternative. Just as the experience which our author so eloquently 
describes of a power of good which converts the will directly the 
will has given up striving to be virtuous for itself,—just as that 
experience is, to our minds, the most striking of all testimonies to 
what St. Paul calls ‘* Christ that worketh in me,” so any knowledge, 
however derived, of that inward power of Christ, is a new guarantee 
for the right end of the conflict. We do not think our author shows 
that a diffused doubt of the existence of the Spirit of God and of the 


_Incarnation of Christ would not affect the natural history of the 


soul of man. We believe it would affect it; and very much for 
the worse ;—that under the prevalence of such doubt our author's 
description of it would no longer be authentic. But, nevertheless, 
we think he does show that the life of the conscience bears a 
more or less independent witness to the truth of the Gospel, though 
it is also true that the Gospel has tended to form and quicken that 
life. In truth, when once a great influence like Christianity is 


introduced into the world, you can never again find, within the | 


| circle of its reach, any absolutely independent evidence to its teach. 
,ing. It has done so much to form the witness who speaks to itg 
| truth, that his testimony cannot be truly and absolutely independent, 
| lf it could, it would indirectly testify also to the weakness of the 
| influence to which it testified. 





MR. PLUMPTRE’S ZESCHYLUS.* 

| Wx have long thought that everything is possible in translation, 
{as indeed in most human affairs, to labour. The question is, 
| how is this labour to be furnished ? Short pieces may be polished 
' to perfection by an expenditure of time which is not noticed be- 
| cause it is relatively rather than absolutely great, but who in this 
|age of complex intellectual activity is sufficient for long poems? 
| Men of leisure have not the energy ; men of occupation have not 
| the time. Pope, living as he did the simpler literary life of which 
' the tradition has almost passed from among us, the most facile of 
| poets, ‘* who lisped in numbers, for the numbers came,” not ham- 
| pered by the obligations to fidelity which bind modern translators, 
| yet gave years to his Iliad,—not the scraps of his time, let it 
| be remembered, but his whole powers. Who is there that will 
give as much to such a work nowadays, and that though our 
| standard of rendering exacts infinitely more labour? Onace ina 
| century perhaps we may find a worker like the late Mr. Worsley ; 
| but it is well known that the weakness which enforced an ab- 
stinence from public life forbad at the same time the labour of cor- 
rection. But what literary man, with probably a round of profes- 
sional duties to perform, and possibly contributing at the same 
time to three or four magazines and reviews, can give the time 
without which perfection is impossible? How can he give, for 
instance, a day to half-a-dozen lines, rejecting a hundred com- 
binations of words till some happy moment brings the combination 
which reconciles the old and the new, which is both faithful and 
fine ? 

These reflections are naturally suggested to us when we find 
the translator of Sophocles following up his work at no very long 
interval with the more gigantic task of a version of /Eschylus. 
The difficulty of the undertaking cannot be exaggerated. ‘To 
choose between conflicting texts, and to construe what you 
have chosen, to represent in fluent English a style which even to 
Greeks seemed often harsh and incongruous, to render without a 
dangerous approach to the ludicrous the poet’s strange combina- 
tions of the magnificent and the homely, stripped, so to speak, of 
| the disguise with which the sonorous Greek surrounds them, all 
| these are difficulties which almost make us think that a single 
| play would be sufficient work for a life-time. We must frankly 
/say that Mr. Plumptre’s manner of dealing with them does not 
|satisfy us. We feel sure, judging from the excellence which he 
‘occasionally reaches, that he would have done wisely if he had 
‘attempted less or taken more time. We propose to examine in 
/as much detail as our space admit some of his work where he 
| comes into comparison with other translators, and to notice very 
briefly some in which he travels over ground that has been less 
| frequently trodden. 

Of all the plays, the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” as it is unquestionably the 

finest, has attracted the greatest numbers of labourers. The 
‘names of Symmons, Kennedy, Sewell, Blackie, Conington, 
Swanwick, and Milman make up together a formidable list of 
| competitors, and it is no small praise to Mr. Plumptre if he can 
‘hold his own without surpassing them. Sometimes, indeed, he 
gives us renderings which we prefer to anything else that we have 
seen, as, for instance, in the famous passage of Clytemnestra’s 
| speech of welcome to her husband :— 





Aivyoryn’ cy Gvbpa Tévde Tay OTaduciy xiveL, 
Cwripa vabs xporovor, UpyAys oreyns 
Orurov ToONpN, Lovoyeves TEnvoy Tarpi, 
nal viv Pavelouy vauriros sap’ sAriba, 
xaDAIOTOV Himaep Elordely ex yeimaros, 
COorripw Oimparrs rHyaiov p20s, 
| which he translates :— 
“T hail my lord as watch-dog of the fold, 
The stay that saves the ship, of lofty roof 
Main column-prop, a father’s only child, 
Land that beyond all hope the sailor sees, 
Morn of great brightness following after storm, 
Clear-flowing fount to thirsty traveller.’ 
| This is far better than Dean Milman’s,— 
“Thou watch-dog of the unattainted fold! 
The main-stay that secures the straining ship! 








| @ The Tragedies of .Eschylos. A New Translation. with a Biographical Essay and 
an Appendix of Rhymed Choral Odes. By E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 2 vols. London: 
Strahan avd Co. 1863. 
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The firm-based pillar, bearing the lofty roof! 
The only son to childless father born! 
Land by the lost despairing sailor seen ! 
Day beaming beautiful after fierce storms ! 
Cool fountain to the thirsty traveller. 
Mr. Plumptre’s blank verse is indeed anything but equal. Readers 
of his poems will remember that in one or two of the shorter 
pieces, as, for instance, in “‘ Gomer,” his versification rises far 
above the ordinary level, and the same phenomenon repeats itself 
in these volumes. It is difficult to understand how a writer who 
seems to know what blank verse should be 2n endure to see three 
such lines as these in succession, each one with the weakening 
superfluous syllable at the end :— 
* And Loxias is his father Zeus’ prophet. 
These gods in prologue of my prayer I worship, 
Pallas Pronaia next with praise is honoured.” 
(Eumenides, 18-20.) 
In the famous description of the beacon lights neither Mr. Plumptre, 
nor indeed any of his rivals satisfy us. In what may be called the 
poetry of geography Milton alone has written well, unless we are 
to except George Eliot, who in the opening of the Spanish Gypsy 
essays the same style with remarkable success. 
This is how he renders the herald’s greeting to his home :— 
“ Hail! soil.of this my Argive fatherland, 
Now in the light of this tenth year I reach thee, 
Though many hopes are shattered, gaining one ; 
For never did I think in Argive land 
To die, and share the tomb that most I craved. 
Now hail! thou land; and hail! thou light of day. 
Zeus our great sovran, and thou Pythian King, 
No longer darting arrows from thy bow. 
Full hostile wast thou by Scamandros’ banks ; 
Now be thou Saviour, yea, and Healer found, 
O King Apollo! and the Gods of war. 
These I invoke: my patron Hermes, too, 
Dear herald, whom all heralds reverence,— 
These heroes, too, that sent us, graciously 
* To welcome back the host that war has spared.” 


With the latter part of this compare Miss Swanwick’s rendering: 


“Thou, too, Pythian King, 

With thy fell darts assailing us no more; 

Let it suflice that on Scamander's banks 

Thy mien was hostile ;—here, Apollo, lord, 

Be thou the saviour—be the healer, thou! 

Ye gods of council, all, I now invoke, 

Thee, my protector, Hermes, herald dear, 

Glory of heralds; heroes, demi-gods, 

Who sent us on our way, now welcome back 

Propitious this poor remnant of the spear.” 
Both are faithful renderings. ‘Gods of council” for aywvios 
eof has the authority of Eustathius, and “ gods of war” that of 
Mr. Paley. Miss Swanwick’s “ Herald dear, glory of heralds,” 
for Qit.ov xjpuxa, xnpinwy o:3a:, must not miss the praise o 
felicity because it is so simple; and though she puts in a super- 
fluous ‘‘ demi-gods,” the last two lines quoted are a neater as well 
as a more poetical rendering than Mr. Plumptre gives us of— 


° . , ' ’ “ . 
Npds TE TOUS TWefhyAvTAsS, FufhEveis TAAMY 


orpariy Oiyeadas Tiv 7.Eremjeevov Oopes. 


It is to the Choral Odes, however, that most readers will turn for 
the test of a translator's power. Inrendering these Mr. Plumptre does 
not employ rhyme, though, with characteristic industry, he gives 
us an appendix of rhymed versions of the principal odes. ‘To these 
we are inclined to attach but little value ; the unrhymed transla- 
tions are better, but, considering the freedom which the writer has 
enjoyed, scarcely attain the excellence which we should have 
expected. We give one or two specimens. In the passage which 
describes Menelaus’ grief for Helen, he thus renders :— 


wibw O° ureprovrings 
, . ve ce . , 
PUGLA OOSEI OO/LWY KYACOEN 
EUMLOplu 62 KOA0TCwY 
eyderas yapis avopi 
b[ujbarav 0 Ev dynuass eppes Tao ALpobira, 
“ And in his yearning love 
For one beyond the sea, 
A ghost shall seem to queen it o’er the house ; 
The grace of sculptured forms 
Is loathéd by her lord, 
And in the penury of life’s bright eyes 
All Aphrodité’s charm 
To utter wreck is gone.” 


The last three lines are but poor, and the rhymed version is still 
poorer :— 


“ And in the ponury of eyes that live 
All Aphrodité’s grace 
Is vanished into space.” 


Dean Milman puts this finely :— 





! “ Odious in living beauty’s place 
Is the cold statue's fine-wrought grace,— 
| Where speaking eyes are wanting love is not.” 
Miss Swanwick translates the passage quite differently with :— 
y 
“ Not Aphrodité’s self can still 
The hunger of his eyes.” 
In another famous passage :— 
Gis wiv yap tig Exeurper 
bier, dvr OF Qwray 
reiyn nal oxodds fg Exckorou Oémous apinvetrou 
é ypvoamosos O°” Apns owmarwy, 
nai rarnavroivos Ev, wcyn, opis, 
crupwbiv 25 "TAéou 
Piro riares Bapd 
Livuc dveddxpurey. ayrsvepec owedes veusT av rsCnrac ebderes 
Liiymua bvodaxpuror, dyrjvpos oxeded yeuilwy Aecnras eiderou, 





he gives us,— 
“For those whom each did send 
He knoweth ; but, instead 
Of living men, there come to each man’s home 
Funereal urns alone, 
And ashes of the dead. 
For Ares, traflicking for golden coin 
The lifeless shapes of men, 
And in the rush of battle holding scales, 
Sends now from Ilion 
Dust from the funeral pyre,— 
A burden sore to loving friends at home, 
And bitterly bewailed,— 
Filling the brazen urn 
With well-smoothed ashes in the place of men.” 
With this we may compare the first part of Miss Swanwick’s 
rendering,— 
“Each household keeps in faithful ken, 
The loved ones to the battle sent ; 
But back receives, for living men, 
Their arms and ashes, sad equivalent ;” 


and the latter part of Dean Milman’s,— 
“ For Mars, who barters human lives for gold, 
And holds the scales in the wild war of spears, 
Sends home from Ilion a thin remnant cold, 
Saved from the pyre, too slight to waken tears ; 
And for the warriors bold returns 

A few dull ashes in their well-wrought urns.” 
We cannot but think that the translators err in laying an 
emphasis on the first syllable in xpveauor3é5. There could be no 
question of gold, for the warriors did not fight for pay, nor were 
their remains redeemed from the enemy. Ares changes bodies 
‘into dust as the money-changer changes gold; and so Professor 
| Conington has ‘ changes dead like gold.” 
| In the Prometheus Bound Mr. Plumptre comes into comparison 
| with a competitor in some respects more formidable than any 
‘hitherto mentioned, Mrs. Barrett Browning. In fidelity he 
| surpasses her, as indeed it may be said he surpasses all translators. 
| Mrs. Browning ornaments her original, as, it will be remembered, 
Coleridge ornaments Schiller’s Wallenstein. So we have about the 
gods for orders ev &7.7.7 2.00 wpobdvero the fine phrase ‘* war rose 
up between their starry brows,” “‘ syllabled smooth sweetness ” for 
? siosor wU00rs, and for 





(niavoz Taidwy inepog O2ASe Td x7, 
a ' sea? 9 >. , 
zrsivas cuveuvor, aA?” ara“srnudyjasras 


/ 
y epee gy pape 
yuny ovoid: darepoy Sovrjoeras 


KUEN GYAPANE [W770 7, MAGA DGvOS, 
these beautiful lines,— 
“One bride alone shall fail to smite to death 
The head upon her pillow, touched with love, 
Made impotent of purpose and impelled 
To choose the lesser evil,—shame on her cheeks 


To blood-guilt on her hands.” 
Side by side with these, Mr. Plumptre’s version seems but 


poor :— 
“ Yot one of that fair band shall love persuade 
Her husband not to slaughter, and her will 
Shall lose its edge ; and she shall make her choice 
Rather as weak than murderous to be known.” 
As to the last line, indeed, we may question whether the real force 
of the “Avs ava?.xue and the “sasPévog is not better given in the 
less literal rendering. So, too, 767.70 bvomdrwy wopdy mia may 
be better represented by ‘* Her single beauty joysin many names,” 
than by “ One form, though bearing many names.” 
Evesrs yaprws Toure TH Tupawios 
WOON [LA Tois Dirosos jan weroievas, 
appears far better in, ‘‘ For kingship wears a cancer at the heart, 
Distrust in friendship,” than in, ‘* For somehow this disease in 
sovereignty Inheres, of never trusting to one’s friends.” One more 
extract, a passage of great intrinsic interest, must suflice (7. V., 
447-468, ed. Dindorff.) 
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“ How first beholding they beheld in vain, 

And hearing, heard not, but like shapes in dreams, 

Mixed all things wildly down the tedious time, 

Nor knew to build a house against the sun 

With wicketed sides, nor any woodcraft knew, 

But lived like silly ants, beneath the ground 

In hollow caves unsunned. There came to them 

No stedfast sign of winter, nor of spring 

Flower-perfumed, nor of summer full of fruit, 

But blindly and lawlessly they did all things, 

Until I taught them how the stars do rise 

And set in mystery, and devised for them 

Number, the inducer of philosophies, 

The Synthesis of Letters, and beside, 

The artificer of all things, memory, 

That sweet Muse-Mother. I was first to yoke 

The servile beasts in couples, carrying 

An heirdom of man’s burdens on their backs. 

I joined the chariots steeds, that love the bit 

They champ at—the chief pomp of golden ease! 

And none but I originated ships, 

The seamen’s chariots, wandering on the brino 

With linen wings.” 
With this Mr. Piumptre’s version does not contrast unfavourably, 
though there are one or two expressions, as ‘* muddled,” for instance, 
that jar on the ear :— 


“ For first, though seeing they did not perceive, 
And hearing heard not rightly. But, like forms 
Of phantom-dreams, throughout their life’s whole length 
They muddled all at random, did not know 
Houses of brick that catch the sunlight’s warmth, 
Nor yet the work of carpentry. They dwelt 
In hollowed holes like swarms of tiny ants 
In sunless depths of caverns ; and they had 
No certain signs of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-laden, nor of summer with her fruits ; 
But without counsel fared their whole life long, 
Until I showed the risings of the stars, 
And settings hard to recognize. And I 
Found number for them, chief of all the arts, 
Groupings of letters, memory’s handmaid that 
And mother of the Muses, And I first 
Bound in the yoke wild steeds, submissive made 
Or to the collar or men’s limbs that so 
They might in man’s place bear his greatest toils ; 
And horses trained to love the rein I yoked 
To chariots, glory of wealth’s pride of state ; 
Nor was it any one but I that found 
Sea-crossing, canvas-winged cars of ships ;” 
In the Persians, the Seven who fought against Thebes, and the 
Suppliants, Mr. Plumptre has not, as far as we know, been pre- 
ceded by any translator of note. Whether this fact has influenced 
our judgment, or has had an effect upon his exertions, we cannot 
say, but we certainly think that he has succeeded better here than 
elsewhere. ‘The ‘ Persians” is particularly good. It was a 
happy thought to represent the anapestic measure by the 
‘* Hiawatha” form of verse ; the more lyrical parts of the choral 
odes do not present many peculiarly schylean difficulties, and 
the narrative verse is generally vigorous. We give as a specimen 
Atossa’s dream (181-198) :— 
“There stood by me two women in fair robes ; 
And this in Persian garments was arrayed, 
And that in Dorian camo before mine eyes ; 
In stature both of tallest, comeliest size ; 
And both of faultless beauty, sisters twain 
Of the same stock. And they twain had their homes, 
One in the Hellenic, one in alien land. 
And these two, as I dreamt I saw, were set 
At variance with each other. And my son 
Learnt it, and checked and mollified their wrath, 
And yokes them to his chariots, and his collar 
He places on their necks. And one was proud 
Of that equipment, and in harness gave 
Her mouth obedient; but the other kicked, 
And tears the chariot’s trappings with her hands, 
And rushes off uncurbed, and breaks its yoke 
Asunder. And my son falls low, and then 
His father comes, Dareios, pitying him.” 
The translation, on the whole, considered apart from its poetical 
merits, seems accurate. On some points we are inclined to differ 
from Mr. Plumptre, but are quite aware that tolerance is the first of 
virtues among those who have to deal with such a poet as “Eschylus. 
We leave these points unnoticed without regret, but we are sorry 
that we can do nothing more than express our admiration for the 
very able essay on the “ Life of Eschylus ” which Mr. Plumptre 
has prefixed to his volumes. We have been able to bestow on the 
translations a praise much more limited than we would gladly have 
given to the work of one whom we respect so much. Of the Life, we 
can say with the greatest heartiness that it is in the highest degree 
well conceived and well written. ‘The short notes with which the 
text is illustrated are also very instructive. Every student of 
ZEschylus should consult them. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. _ 


een ee 
Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral. By H. H. Milman, D.D. (Murray, 
—Dr. Milman did not find so good a subject ready to his hand as did 
his brother the Dean of Westminster. It was an inestimable advantage 
to the Memorials of Westminster Abbey that they could be per- 
petually illustrated by actually existing monuments; St. Paul's has 
only the very few relics of the Fire that aro more than two centuries 
old, and even if the old Cathedral were still standing, it could not contend 
in interest with the Abbey. But the materials which he had Dean 
Milman used with the skill and taste that distinguished him. This 
work shows no signs of failing power, though its aged author barely lived 
long enough to complete it. His prose, with all its vivacity and fascing- 
tion, was always loosely constructed, and it is not more incorrect in the 
Annals of St Paul's than it often is in the History of Latin Christianity, 
and the reader will forget the defoct, as he forgets it in the larger work, 
in his delight at the graphic power of description and the masterly 
delineation of character. At the same time, the influence of the 
circumstances under which this volume has appeared may be 
traced in the unusual number of errors which it contains, 
It is stated, for instance, that Prince Arthur ‘twas in his grave in 
six weeks” after his marriage with Catharino of Arragon. The 
marriage took place November 14th (not the 2Ist), and the Prince 
died April 2 in the following year. But there is probably nothing which 
an editor may not easily set right without the least interference with 
the substance of the author’s work. We feel that the book is one which 
we need not even recommend to our readers, and we will conclude with 
an extract which affords an interesting illustration of Dean Milman’s 
habits of thought on a subject with which his name as a theologian will 
always be connected. He says, apropos of Bishop Lowth’s Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, “We have had a Hooker who has shown what 
truths we receive from revelation, what truths from that earlier un- 
written revelation in the reason of man. We want a second Hooker, 
with the same profound piety, the same calm judgment, to show (if 
possible to frame) a test by which we may discern what aro the eternal 
and irrepealable truths of the Bible, what the imaginative vesture, the 
framework in which these truths are set in the Hebrew and even in the 
Christian Scriptures.” 
Three Wives. By the Author of Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 
3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.)—The three volumes contain each an 
entirely distinct tale. Of these the first and second call for no particular 
notice. They contain, indeed, not a fow minor absurdities, and wo 
doubt whether the writer is quite conversant with the doings of the 
very distinguished personages to whom she introduces us. Such a very 
dignified person, for instance, as Lady Elizabeth in the first volume 
would hardly go to the Derby. And as to probabilities, would it not 
have been found out long before the end of seven years that tho heroino 
of the second tale had not drowned herself in the reservoir, simply from 
the fact that the body must have floated? But the third volume 
surpasses its predecessors, Sir Osman Beaudepré marries his cousin 
by command of his grandfather, leaves her immediately, and a few 
years afterwards gets himself engaged to a certain Lady Emma 
Dunargent. The Dunargents, mother, daughter, and son, knowing the 
fact of his marriage, accompany him to his home where the wife is 
living. Lawyers are brought down to discuss the question of a divorce, 
which the wife is to sue for on the ground of desertion. The host 
makes love to Lady Emma; young Lord Dunargent makes love to Lady 
Beaudepré; and altogether we have one of the most extravagantly 
absurd complications that even female ingenuity ever devised. Its 
absurdity indeed may serve to shelter it from a severer censure. These 
inconceivably foolish people do not live in the same world as this. If 
they did, if they could be judged by human standards, we should say 
that their conduct was immoral and revolting in the last degree. It is 
true that things are turned the right way at last. Lady Emma, who 
is about as shameless a young woman as we ever met in a novel, is con- 
vinced of her errors by hearing what people say of her; and Sir Osman 
falls in love with his own wife. No consolation is provided for the 
young earl, The writer has powers which might be better employed 
than on such monstrosities as these. 

A Ifandbook of Pictorial Art. By the Rey. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press Series.)—This is a very carefully prepared, 
and, as far as we can judge, a very useful manual. Mr. Tyrwhitt brings 
to the work of criticism a fine taste and a large culture of mind, and he 
seoms to have used a professional diligence in mastering the details of 
his subject. He may be classed as a disciple of Mr. Ruskin, to whom, 
indeed, ho makes the amplest acknowledgment of his obligations. “I 
owe everything,” he says in his preface, “to his writings and personal 
advico and teaching.” And, indeed, the only fault that wo feel disposed 
to find with his work, is that he has borrowed from his teacher not only 
knowledge, but certain tricks of style, which give an impression of 
affectation and mannerism. But on these, in the very brief space which 
we can afford to him, it would be unfair to enlarge. As to the practical 
part of the handbook we can form no judgment, for “ personal teach- 
ing,” as Mr. Tyrwhitt calls it, however elaborately devised, almost 
always breaks down at some difficulty which no foresight can antici- 
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uti, we. Tyrwhitt has done his best, calling in, for instance, 

the aid of very efficient coadjutors ; and some of the exercises which he 

gives at all events look intelligible. That his book will be of the 

greatest assistance to students who can command the ordinary help we 
have no doubt at all. And, apart from its intrinsic value, it is especially 
welcome when we consider the circumstances of its appearance. Tho 
university which neglects art is surely incomplete, and Oxford, which 
has some special advantages for teaching it, does well to supply so 
patent a deficiency. 

The Young Officer's Companion. By Lieutenant-General Lord de 

(Marray.)—T his book is very different from what ono would 
expect. There is nothing technical about it, we might also say nothing 
professional, except that the persons whose sayings and doings it 
records were mostly soldiers, It is in fact little more than a collection 
of military anecdotes and accounts of sieges and battles. It touches 
most nearly on the practical when it occasionally compares the disci- 
pline, tactics, &c., ef the armies of the past with what provails in the 
present day. Doubtless, a young officer, like a young man of any othor 
occupation, may well be the better for reading about acts of 
courage, magnanimity, &c., and he certainly may have many worse 
companions, in the shapo of books, not to speak of other shapes, 
than a gossiping volume; yet surely Lord de Ros might havo written 
what, without being technical, would have been of more use to him? A 
plan of study, much needed in a life which is but scantily filled with 
eccupations, hints about the relation in which he should stand to his 
mon, some estimate of the prospects of tho profession, so often lightly 
adopted and lightly abandoned, are some of the subjects which at once 
suggest themselves. 

Memorials of James Henderson, M.D. (Nisbet.)—Dr. Henderson was 
a specimen of one of the finest types of Scotch character. Left destitute 
by his father, who was an agricultural labourer, he struggled upward 
with that marvellous courage and self-control which no race displays in 
such perfection. Much of the earlier part of his education he obtained 
while he was acting as groom to a doctor, or footman in a gentleman's 
family. Afterwards he studied in Edinburgh, acting as man-servant to 
a lady while he was attending the classes of the Professors, and living all 
the while on half-a-crown a week. After some thoughts of the ministry, he 
turned his attention to medicine, passed his examinations with distinction, 
and finally went out as a medical missionary to Shanghai, where he died in 
his thirty-sixth year. With much of his religious views and feelings 
we cannot profess to be in sympathy; as when, for instance, he tells us 
that at “ eight o'clock, 22nd of March, 1849, he felt the burden of sin 
fall off his soul ;’ but it is impossible not to perceive that we have before 
us the record, well worthy of notice, of a fine, pure, manly nature. And 
there is value, too, in his pictures of China, and in the experience of his 
own peculiar work there. 

The Biblical Cyclopedia. Edited by John Eadie, LL.D. (Griffin 
and Co.)—This, the eleventh edition, has received, we learn from the 
preface, considerable additions and improvements. It gives within a 
very moderate compass a great amount of information, which, as far as 
our examination has gone, appears to be accurate and well put to- 
gether. The article on “ Creation,” with its survey of the question as 
it stands between science and the Mosaic cosmogony, may be cited as a 
specimen of the candour and liberality with which the editor has done 
his work. There is, perhaps, a little too much moralizing, excellent, 
doubtless, in itself, but rather out of place in such a volume as this. Under 
the head of “ Wine,” for instance, we have somo warnings against 
intemperance which might be more usefully given elsewhere. 

Caricature History of the Georges. By Thomas Wright. (J. C. 
Hotten.)—This is a new and improved edition of a book which appeared 
some twenty years ago undor the title of England under the House of 
Hanover. Its object is to illustrate the social and political life of the 
period by means of contemporary caricatures, and this is carried out 
with a completeness and skill which make it a most entertaining as 
well as a most valuable work. Its chief attraction and excellence is of 
course one to which we are wholly unable to do justice with the pen. The 
literary merits of the book are indeed considerable, but its chief merit 
lies in its copious and spirited illustrations. Of these our readers must 
judge for themselves. We heartily recommend them to do so. 

Under tho title of Pippins and Cheese (Bradbury and Evans), Mr- 
Joseph Hatton collects a number of papers contributed to various 
magazines, together with some not published before. They are slight, 
some of them very slight, in texture; but it may be said without flattery 
®hat they deserve better than many of their kind to have the oblivion 
which happily entombs the ordinary magazine article postponed for a 
while. The essay styled “Lost Papers” is as good as any, a genuine 
experience which few of those who wield the pen will fail to enter into. 

Booxs or Devotion.—We have received a second edition af the Liber 
Precum Publicarum Ecclesie Anglican, by Messrs. Bright and Medd. 
(Rivington.)—- Among books of private devotion we have the Virgin's 
Lamp. The prayers were chiefly selected or composed by the late Mr. J. 
M. Neale; the manual has been drawn up by the sisters of St. Margaret's, 
East Grinstead, in honour of their founder. The tone has, as might be 
®xpected, a certain extravagance, which it is impossible to criticize in 
detail.— The Manual of Family Prayers, by the Rev. R. H. Baynes, 
Seems a safe and useful compilation. It gives forms of prayers, drawn 





from the Prayer-Book, for the mornings and evenings of a week, to- 
gether with a useful selection of hymns.— Similar commendation may 
be given to Brief Prayers for Travellers, by J. B. Vacher (Hatchard). 
From Morning to Evening (Rivingtons) is a book of devotion for 
invalids, adapted for Anglican use from the French of L'Abbé Henri 
Perreyve. This adaptation seoms to have been carefully done, though 
of course it often supposes beliefs to which we cannot subscribe. We 
have not seen the original, but we should judge it to be a favourable 
specimen of Roman Catholic religious literature. It is curious to find 
that the translator has thought it necessary to remove expressions which 
seemed to have a pantheistic tendency. We cannot commend Mr. 
Orby Shipley’s judgment in going to Alfonso, Bishop of St. Agatha, for 
the Preparation for Death, the second volume of the Ascetic Library 
(Rivingtons). Mr. Shipley shows less than bis usual courage in substi- 
tuting the title of * Bishop of S. Agatha” for the name of “ Liguori," 
by which his author is better known, if not more respected. As for the 
book, let any one read the first Consideration “‘on the State of One 
Departed” with its hideous descriptions of death and decay, or the 
twenty-sixth, on “The Pains of Hell,” and think whether there can 
be any real help to piety in such things. 
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Allan (11), Prize Essay on Kleptomania, 8vo (Baillitre) 3 0 
Archbold’s Practice of the Court of Quarter Sessions, by Lovesy (Shaw & Son) 20 0 
Bamberger (L.), Count Bismarck, a Political Biography, L6mo ......... (Triibner) 3 6 
Boutell (C.), Arms and Armour in Antiquity and the Middle Ages...... (Cassell) 76 
Brooks (Shirley), Aspen Court, 12m0............:ceeeeeeeeeeees (Bradbury and Evans) 2 6 
Champneys (W. W.), Things New and Old—Sermons, cr 8V0........0000.05 (Kitto) 36 
Coulin (F.), The Son of Man, Discourses on the ‘Humanity of Jesua, er 
___ eee eT (Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Cousin Jack, a Domestic Story, er Svo (Low &Co.) 60 
Craven (Mrs. A.), A Sister's Story, cr 8vo (Bentley) 60 
D' Aubigné (Merle), History of the Reformation, vol 5, 8vo .(Longman) 16 6 
Dumas (A.), Chicot the Jester, feap SV0.....c..0.0.cccceesessecsereeeseenenee (Routledge) 10 
Froude (J. A.), Inaugural Address to the University . Andrew's (Longman) 2 6 
Gaius’ Commentaries on Roman Law, ed by Tomlin, &e., part 1 (Butterw.rths) 25 0 
Galveston, a Sequel to Amy Athelstone, 12mo (Simpkin) 3 0 
Gardiner (S. R.), Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage (Hurst & Blackett) 30 0 
Gibbon (E.), Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol 2...(A. Murray & Son) 6 0 
Glen (W. C.), Law relating to Public Health and Local Government, 
8v0 (Butterworths) 30 0 
Gouffé (Jules), The Royal Cookery Book, 8V0 .....0...secssscecesceeeseees (Low & Co.) 10 6 
Hamilton (J,.), Arthur's Seat; or, the Church of the Banned, erSvo (Macmillan) 6 0 
Handy Book of Anatomical Plates, designed under the direction of Professor 
EE OUD srccntnstoinntevcoimeininnnineds (Baillitre) 21 0 
House (The) I Live In, Illustrations of the Human Body, I8mo...... (—am 26 
Kean (Edmund) Life of, by F. W. Hawkins, 2 vols 8vo 30 0 
Kitto (Dr.), Biblical Cyclopedia, vol 2, royal 8vo 0 
Leavitt (J. M.), Afranius and the Idumean,—Tragedies, cr 8vo . ai 50 
Leland (C. G.), Hans Breitmann’s Ballads, 16mo ........ edbieiamintinnsdiil (Hotten) 10 
Martineau (J.), The New Affinities of Faith, 8vo, swd ...(Williams & Norgate) 1 0 
Mill (J.), Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, 2 vols ...(Longman) 28 0 
Molyneux (G), The Curé d' Ars, & Memoir, Cr SV0 ......:ceceseeeeeeeeeeenees (Bentley) 60 
Mrs, Brown in London, by Arthur Sketchley, 12mo, bds........000+. (Routledge) 10 
Palgrave (Reginald), The House of Commons, its History and Practice, 
er 8vo ... (Macmillan) 4 6 
Randolph (J. ), Selection from a Course of Lectures, cr 8vo............ (Rivington) 7 6 
Reade and Boucicault, Foul Play, Cr SV0 seoccscceceeeeeneeeeees (Bradbury & Evans) 5 0 
Reade's (Charles), Griffith Gaunt, cr 8VO .....0.....0+« nanan & Evans) 5 0 
Riego (Mile), Royal Point Lace Instructor, 4t0, SWd........eseseeeeeeereeee (Simpkin) 3 6 
Robinson (S.), Discourses on Redemption, 8vo ...... «A(T. & T.Clark) 76 
Smith (J.), Poems, Songs and Ballads, feap 8vo.. .(W. Blackwood) 5 0 
Taylor's (B.), Byways of Europe, 2 vols Cr BVO ....csceccereereeeeereeeee (Low & Co.) 16 0 
Taylor's (Jeremy), Holy Living and Dying, I8m0_ ...........0seeeressee (Rivington) 5 0 
Thompson (W.), Principles of the Distribution of W (Ward & Lock) 10 6 
Threshold (The) of Private Devotion, 1Smo (Rivington) 10 
Townsend (G. H.), Handbook of the Year 1868, er Svo. .. (Wyman) 12 6 
Treasury of Devotion, edited by T. T. Carter, I8M0  .,......eeeeeeseeeee Rivington) 20 
Trench (Archbishop), Exposition of the Sermon on the Mount, 8vo (Macmillan) 10 6 
Tytler (S.), Girlhood and Womanhood, cr 8vo. (Strahan) 5 0 
Ward (A. W.), The House of Austria during the Thirty Years’ Wer Gee 26 
Watson (E.), Life in a Convent, 12mo, —. 20 
Withers (J. R.), Poems, er 8vo, (Kitto) 10 
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On the 25th inst., crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE 


By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A., Oxon, Rector of Aberdare. 
Sirn, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 








NEW COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


MR, THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In MONTHLY VOLUMES, large crown 8vo, 78 6d each. 
On Thursday, the 25th inst. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS; 


TO WHICH I8 ADDED 


THE SECOND FUNERAL OF NAPOLEON. 


Complete in 1 vol., with Illustrations by the Author, 
Ssirn, ELpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 





Now ready, a new and cheaper Edition, price 2s, cloth. 


HE SHEPHERD with HIS LAMBS; or, Chapters and 
Verses on all the Scriptures that connect Christ with Children. By the late 
Rev. A. J. Morris. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 
P URE 


CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY 
LIGHT BORDEAUX 


6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 

wocsed per dozen, 24s. ene | BORDEAUX.........per dosen, 36s, 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, with Bouquet. 
and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
C OGNAC BRANDY, Fine Quality, per Dozen, 548; 

E,. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 

6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 


Very Choice Old, 75s. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application. 





and SON, 
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FENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, & CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
, before finally deciding, to visit 
BURTONS SHOW-ROOMS. 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General 
Ironmongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 


of workmanship, Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s to £38 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 
78 to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, from £3 3s to £18; Chimney- 


Pieces, from £1 88 to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d the set to £4 4s, 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating hearth-plates. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


General Furnishing Ironmonger by appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 


Buyers of the above are requested. 


WILLIAM 5S. 





Sends a CATALOGUE gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


Sterling Silver and Electro-Plate, 

NICKEL SILVER and MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 

BrITANNIA METAL Goons, | KITCHEN RANGES, 

Dish Covers, Hot-WATER | LAMPS, GASELIERS, 
DISHES, Tea TRAYS, 

STOVES and FENDERS, URNS and KETTLES, 





With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4,5, and 6 Perry’s place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


BEDDING and Brep-HanG- | 
CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, INGS, 
BaTus and TorLeT WARE, | BeD-RooM CABINET FurR- 


Iron and Brass Bep- NITURE, 
STEADS, TURNERY Goons, &c. 


TABLE CUTLERY, 








MAPPIN AND WEBB, 
ELECTRO-PLATERS, SPOON AND FORK 


MAKERS, AND CUTLERS, &c. 





Their Celebrated PLATE CHESTS and CANTEENS always ready. 


For 1 person, Ist size... ove 

2 persons, 2nd size ... tee 

- - pm 3rd size ... 
eS ” 4th size ... . 
a pat 5th size ... ose 


COSTLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
Factories, — WINSLEY STREET, ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, LONDON; THE ROYAL CUTLERY 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS.—71 and 72 = ay LONDON; 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET, 


LO. 


£5 bs 0d, 
«w. £8 88 01. 
-- £11 lls 0d. 
«. £16 Os Od. 
ow. £24 08 Od. 


eee aoe . 
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PRICE-LISTS, SPECIAL DRAWINGS. 











HEAL and SON, Torrennau Covert roan, W. | 
epoca | 
RON and BRASS BEDSTEADS. — | 
HEAL and SON have on show 130 patterns of 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, ready fixed for 
inspection, in their extensive Show-Rooms, and their 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that they suppiy 
orders at the shortest notice. 
Manufactory— 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court road, London, W. 


HEAL and SON, Torrennam Cover roan, W. 








COATS for GENTLEMEN. 

Pilot Cloths, 25s, 42s, and 52s 6d; Melton Cloths, 42s, 
528 6d, and 63s; Beaver Witney Cloth, 31s 6d, 42s, 63s ; 
Treéble-Milled Cloth for Driving, 105s, 115s 6d; Real 
Fur Seal, lined Silk, 24 guineas; Fur Beaver, lined 
Silk, 84s, Quilted, 126s; Waterproof Tweed, 21s. 


ICOLL’S RIDING, WALKING, and 
DRESS TROUSERS fit perfectly. For dress, 
2isto 35s; for Walking, 16s to 30s; for Riding, 25s to 42s. 


ICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 

ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN 

—Dress Coats, from 52s 6d to 63s; Frock Coats, from 
63s to 84s; Morning Coats, from 42s to 63s, 


ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices, 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H, J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal 
Family, and the Courts of Europe, London: 114, 116, 
118, 120 Regent street ; and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 
10 Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. 


7 "o SPECIALITIES in OVER- 











PARIS FASHIONS.—Messrs. JAY 

have the honour to announce that the managers 

of the various departments of their business are now 

in Paris making selections for the Spring Season, and 

that in the course of a few days these novelties in 

Mantles, made-up Silk Dresses, Costumes, and 
Millinery will be in London. 








JAY'S 

| ENT — BLACK DRESSES—Skirts 

made up with material for bodice at £1 7s 6d. 
The customary observance of this Season by wearing 
mourning has induced Messrs. JAY to have a variety 
of Black Dresses made up especially suited to meet the 
particular demands of their customers, and which are 
remarkably cheap at £1 7s 6d each dress. 
JAY’S.—The London General Mourning Warehouse, 

247, 249, and 251 Regent street. 


REMOVED. 





NDIGESTION 
MORSON'S, 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, and 

GLOBULES, 
the successful and popular remedies adopted by the 
Medical profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 
31, 33, and 124 Southamptou row, Russell square, 
London, and by all Pharmaceutical Chemists. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 
pink label; cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY, 

BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
wh Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 











VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 





THREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions. About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per lb. Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 





It 1s particularly requested that all applications 
Sor copies of the SPECTATOR, and communj- 
cations upon matters of business, should not be 
addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION.— Yearly, £1 10s, 4d.; 
Half- Yearly, 15s. 2d.; Quarterly, 7s. 7d.; in 
advance, postage included. Single copy, 6d.; 
by post, 7d. 


NEW CHURCH at ST. LEONARD'S, 
4\ —The BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by 
post 5d, contains:—A View of St. Paul’s Church, St 
Leonard's, Sussex—The Northern Heights of London, 
with Ilustrations—What is Classic ?—Educate, but 
rightly—How keep our Houses Clean?—On Welsh 
Castles, and other papers.—l York street, Covent 
Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON, 
—Attractions for the Easter Holidays. On Easter Mon- 
day, March 29, and during the week, a new romantic 
Drama, in Three Acts and a Prologue, entitled THE 
MAN OF TWO LIVES, founded on Victor Hugo's 
‘Les Misérables,” adapted by Bayle Bernard. Prinei- 
pal character by Mr. Charles Dillon, supported by the 
Company. To conclude with PUSS IN BOOTS, terminat- 
ing with the Grand Transformation Scene, 
Stage Manager, Mr. Edward Stirling. Musical Director, 
Mr. W. C. Levey. Doors open at 6.30, commence at 7 
o'clock. Box office open from 10 till 5 daily. 











NPECIAL MORNING PERFORM- 
kK ANCES on Wednesday, March 31, and Saturday, 
April 3, At 2 o'clock, the Royal Original Christy's 
Minstrels will give Selections from their Entertainment, 
At 3 o'clock, PUSS IN BOOTS. At 4.30, THE GIRLS 
OF THE PERIOD. At 5 o'clock, the Deck of a Man- 
of-War in Miniature, 300 infant sailors and marines. 
Carriages to be ordered at 5.15. Doors open at 1,30, 
commence at 2 o'clock. Children and Schools at 
reduced prices to the following parts of the house, viz., 
first circle, dress circle, and stalls, Box office open from 
10 to 5 daily. 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps. 

TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 





\ OOD TAPESTRY DECORATIONS 
—HOWARD'S PATENT, No. 2,138. 
In lieu of and more durable than painting and grain- 
ing. Plastered walls, ceilings, doors, or other surfaces 
covered with any real wood selected. Special desigus 
in any style, and estimates free, 
Show Rooms—26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 
LX MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION.—The 
Globe says:—“ Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others. For hommopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 








dishes, and sauces. Sold byall Italian wareho . 
chemists, grocers, ship chandlers, and provision dealers. 


QYOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.— 

W This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its unprecedented success in promoting 
the growth, restoring, and beautifying the Human Hair. 
For Children it is invaluable, as forming the basis of a 
beautiful Head of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal 
to four small, and 21s per bottle. Sold by Chemists 
and Perfumers. 

*,* Ask for ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—Bad 
legs, wounds, ulcers, and all descriptions of 

sores are cured by the proper and diligent use of this 
inestimable preparation. To attempt to cure bad legs 
by plastering the edges of a wound together is a folly, 
for, should the skin unite, a boggy, diseased condition 
remains underneath, to break out with tenfold fury in a 
few days. The only rational and successful treatment, 
as indicated by nature, is to reduce the inflammation in 
and about the wound, to soothe the neighbouring 
nerves, to cool the heated blood as it courses along its 
vessels, and to render the thin, watery, ichorous dis- 
charge consistent and healthy. Holloway’s Pills 
should be taken at the same time, to purify the blood, 








AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Impreves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS'’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on al? 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
RAGRANT SOAP— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE" SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


ge PURE “SPERMACETI” 
SOAP, 8d and 1s per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 
See name on each tablet and label. 


Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 








and expel the obnoxious humour from the system. 





Caution.—See name on each Bottle. 
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ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE, 
MARCH, 1869. 

ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from 
£50 to £15 a year, besides a certain number of FREE 
‘ADMISSIONS, each worth £20, will be competed for 
early in June next, These Scholarships are open to 
members of the School and others without distinction ; 
two will be offered for proficiency in Mathematics. 
Age of Candidates from 12 to 16. 

Full particulars may be obtained on application to 
Mr. SELLICK, the College, Marlborough. 


a ese eaeaasnesanal 
AMBRIDGE EXAMINATION for 

C WOMEN .—There will be an EXAMINATION, 

commencing on MONDAY, July 5, 1869, open to 

WOMEN who have completed the age of eighteen 
rs before January 1, 1869. 

Candidates will be examined in such places as the 
Syndics appointed by the University may determine. 

The Syndicate will entertain applications from places 
where twerty-flve Fees at least are guaranteed, and 
where there is a Local Committee who will undertake 
to superintend the Examination. 

Committees wishing to have Examinations held in 
their several districts may obtain all necessary informa- 
tion from the Rev. T. Markby, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Every one admitted to Examination will be required 
to pay (1) a fee of forty shillings; (2) a fee for local 
expenses, the amount of which will be fixed by the 
Committee in each place. 

The following Ladies have undertaken to give infor- 
mation io Candidates:—Birmingham: Mrs. Fleming, 
112, Hagley road, Edgbaston ; Miss Sturge, 17 Frederick 
street, Edgbaston. Brighton: Mrs. Henry Martin, 4 
Powys read. Cheltenham: Mrs. Myers, Brandon 
House. Leeds: Mrs. R. Lawson Ford, Adel Grange; 
Miss Tootal, St. Mary’s Mount, Clarendon road. Liver- 

ool: Miss M. Calder, 49 Canning street. London: 
{iiss A. J.Clough, at Combe Hurst, Kingston-on-Thames; 
Miss E. Bonham Carter, Ravensbourne, Bromley, Kent; 
Mrs. Lingen, 6 Westbourne crescent, W.; Mrs. W. 
Spottiswoode, 50 Grosvenor place, S.W. Manchester: 
Rey. Canon Beechey, Worsley, Vicarage; Mrs. Bowers, 
Deanery. Sheffield: Miss Keeling, 16 Broomhall street. 

(Signed) THOMAS MARKBY, A.M., 
Secretary to the Syndicate. 


TJORKING MEN’S' COLLEGE. 
45 Great Ormond street, W.C. 

Donations in hand and promised (about) ... £1,600 

Required to complete Class Rooms and Museum 900 

Donations will be received by the Principal the Rev. 
F. D. Maurice, Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cam- 
bridge; by Thomas Hughes, Esq., M.P., 9 Old Square, 
W.C.; by the Rev. D, LL. Bevan, LL.B., Weigh-House 
Chapel, Fish-Street Hill; by the Treasurer, R. B. Litch- 
field, Esq., 4 Hare Court, Temple, E.C.; by the Secretary 
at the College, or by the London and County Bank, 
Oxford-street Branch. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY, Professor 

of History and of the English Language and 

Literature, continues her Courses of Lessons in Ancient 

History, English Language and Literature, and English 

Reading and Composition. She will, after Easter, in 

addition to these, open a class for the critical study of 
individual works of English Literature. 

15 King Henry's road, Upper Avenue road, N.W. 


OUDAULT'S PEPSINE POWDER. 
Taken by dyspeptics at each meal, to assist 
digestion. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 


OUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE, 4s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


OUDAULT'’S PEPSINE PILLS, 3s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
OZENGES of the RED GUM of 
AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Throat. In 
Bottles, 2s. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to 
THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


N URIATE of AMMONIA 
a LOZENGES. — In Bottles, 2s. Useful for 
Bronchitis, by loosening the phlegm, and preventing 
violent fits of coughing. 
P. and P. W. SQUIRE 
(Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), 
Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to 
THE QUEEN. 
277 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





























MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillimgs 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 





EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 PER 
CENT.—CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000, 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures on 
the following terms, viz., for 1 year at 5 per cent., for 3 
years at 5}, and for 5 years and upwards at 6 per cent. 
perannum. Interest payable half-yearly by cheque or 
by coupons attached to the Bond, as may be desired, 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office of 
the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old Broad street, 
London. By order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
cffect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars application to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 


caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RA* of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia. 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 





EQUITABLE LIF E OFFICE. 
ESTABLISHED 1762. 


Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Curler OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 

Chairman.—Right Hon. John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 

Deputy Chairmen.—William Bowman, Esq., F RS. ; 
Sir Charles Locock, Bart., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

Extracts from the Report of the Directors, presented 
at the Annual General Meeting, held on the 27th 
November, 1868 :— 

1. The sum of £412,345 was proposed for Assurance, 
of which £307,395 was completed, at Premiums pro- 
ducing £10,067 per annum, 

2. The amount paid under Claims by Death was 
£100,883, being the smallest since 1860, whilst the 
expenses of management and all other outgoings were 
even less than for many years past. 

3. On the other hand, the Income was raised to 
£219,769, notwithstanding that its increase was retarded 
by abatements of premium which did not take effect in 
the previous year, and by the cessation of interest on 
the large sum paid as Bonus in 1867. 

4. The Surplus Income was very considerable. It 
amounted to £93,152, a sum exceeding by more than 
£8,000 any previous surplus during the forty-four 
years of the Society's existence, 

5. The Accumulated Fund was thereby increased to 
£1,598,906. 














CrepIT SYSTEM.—On any Policy for the whole of 
Life, where the age does not exceed 60, one half of the 
Annnal Premiums during the first flve years may 
remain on credit, 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES may be effected, without 
Profits, by which the sum assured becomes payable 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

INVALID LIVES may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased risk. 

PROMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be 
obtained of any of the Society's Agenis, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 





RYSTAL PALACE— 
GOOD FRIDAY (next Friday), March 26, 1869. 
GRAND SACRED ORCHESTRAL CONCERT. 
Madame LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
Mdlle. CAROLA and 
Madame RUDERSDORFF. 

Signor FOLI, and Mr. L. THOMAS, and ° 

Mr. SIMS REEVES. 

Trumpet Obbligato:—Mr. T, HARPER. 
Festival Organ:—Mr. JAMES COWARD. 
Conductor :—Mr, A. MANNS. 

Crystal Palace Orchestra, Full Chorus, and Band of 
Royal Artillery. 

Good Friday is a great day at the Crystal Palace. 
Apart from the pleasures of a visit to this delightful 
resort of the English public, provided as it is with 
every varying attraction, the Music on Good Friday 
possesses especial interest; it will be seen from the 
names of the Artistes that on this occasion the Concert 
will be more attractive than ever. 

The Old 100th Psalm, Evening Hymn, and 
National Anthem by Full Bands and Organ, joined in 
Chorus by the Tens of Thousands of Visitors assembled, 

Doors open at Nine; Full Band of Royal Artillery 
(Conductor, Mr, J. Smyth) and Great Organ at intervals 
from 1,30; Grand Sacred Concert at 3.30; terminating 
at about 5.30, 

Malls in Front of Great Orchestra, 2s 6d; at Crystal 
Palace and Exeter Hall. Shilling Reserved Seats, at 
the Palace on Good Friday only. 

The SIAMESE TWINS, CIRCASSIAN LADY, and 
NOVA SCOTIAN GIANTESS will be on view this day 
only in Mr. Pulleyn’s Circus, 

Railway Arrangements.—Trains as often as required 
by London and Brighton Railway from London Bridge, 
Victoria, Clapham Junction, Croydon, Kensington ; 
also from Victoria, Ludgate, and Metropolitan to High- 
Level Station. See Time Bills. For Excursions by 
Midland, Great Northern, Brighton, London Chatham 
and Dover, and from all North London Stations and 
Hampstead Junction, and other Lines, also Trains from 
Euston Stations, see each Company's announcement. 
Visitors, however, are particularly recommended to 
come early. No advance in Joint Bookings. 

Open for admission from 9 till 9. Lighted at dusk. 

“A sight alone worth a journey to Norwood to see,” 
— Vide Critique, 

Admission ls. Children half-price. 
tickets free, 


C RY 


The attractions 


Guinea season 


STA L PALACE. 
EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

rovided for Easter this year are 
greater than ever. They include a Grand Extravaganza, 
BLUE BEARD, produced by Mr. E. T. Suita The 
Vokes Family—Brothers Daniell—(Musical Comeédiens) 
— Majilton—American Corillas—The Martens— 
Silvester's TALKING LION—Pulleyn's Cireus, &c. 
Full particulars will be announced in a few days. 


AIDLAND RAILWAY. 
4 EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

Ordinary return-tickets issued on Thursday, March 
25, and intermediate days, will be available for return 
on any day 7, to and including Tuesday, March 30, 
1869. AMES ALLPORT, General Manager. 
Derby, March, 1869. 


rPUE GUARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1821.—No. 11 Lombard street, London, E.C. 
Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 

NOTICH IS HEREBY GIVEN that FIRE POLICIES 
which expire at LADY DAY must be renewed within 
Fifteen Days at this Office, or with the Company's 
Agents throughout the Kingdom, otherwise they be- 
come void. 

For prospectus and other information apply to the 
Company's Agents, or to 

T. TALLEMACH, Secretary. 

+ 

1D 
e 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 











LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine, 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men, 


} LAZENBY and SON beg to 

Ye announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards street be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of “ Wigmore street.” 














a 





DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 


Priced List on application. Sample Case of Six Red and Six White Wines for £1 11s 4d. 


~ PICCADILLY. 
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THE WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
NOCTES AMBROSIANZE. 4 vols. 


with Portraits, 16s, cloth. 
The RECREATIONS of CHRIS- 
* TOPHER NORTH. 2vols., with Portrait, 8s, cloth. 
ESSAYS, CRITICAL and IMAGINA- 
ot - the CRITICISM on HOMER. 4 vols., 
8, cloth, 


TALES. 4s, cloth. 
POETICAL WORKS. 4s, cloth. 


Also. 


A CHEAP EDITION of the TALES. 


23 6d, 


WituraM BLAcKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London ; to be had of all Booksellers. 


HISTORICAL WORKS 


OF 


SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON. 
The HISTORY of the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, from its Commencement to the 
Battle of Waterloo. 
Library Edition, with Portraits, 14 vols. demy 8yo, 


£10 10s. 
Cabinet Edition, 20 vols. crown 8vo, £6. 
People’s Edition, 12 vols. and Index Vol., £2 11s. 


ATLAS to the ABOVE. 109 Maps 
and Plans. Library Edition, £3 3s; People's 
Edition, £1 11s 6d. 


EPITOME of the HISTORY of the 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. For the Use of Schools 
and Families. Sixteenth Edition, 7s 6d, cloth. 


CONTINUATION of the HISTORY, 
from the Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Louis 
Napoleon. 

Library Edition. 8 vols. demy 8vo, £6 7s 6d. 
People’s Edition, 8 vols. crown 8yo, and Index, £1 I4s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London ; to be had of all Booksellers. 


WORKS OF PROFESSOR AYTOUN. — 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS 
and OTHER POEMS. In feap. 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
The Twentieth Edition. 


BOTHWELL: a Poem. In feap. 8vo, 
73 6d, cloth. Third Edition. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of LAYS 
of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. With numerous 
Designs by Sir J. Noel Paton, A.R.S.A. In quarto, 
richly bound in cloth, 21s. 


The BALLADS of SCOTLAND. In2 


vols, feap., 12s, cloth. Third Edition. 


FIRMILIAN ; or, the Student of 
Badajos. A Spasmodic Tragedy, 45s, cloth. 

POEMS and BALLADS of GOETHE. 
Translated by Professor AYTOUN and THEODORE 
MARTIN. In feap., 6s, cloth. Second Edition. 

Also. 

The BOOK of BALLADS. By Bon 
GAULTIER, With Illustrations by Leech, Doyle, 
and Crowquill. In square Syo, 8s 6d, cloth, gilt. 
Tenth Edition, 





WILLIAM = BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London; to be had of all Booksellers. 
BLACKWOOD’S CHEAP STANDARD 
NOVELS. 
28 state? ome 2s 6d cloth, | Is ls paper bds.; 1s 6d cloth, 
t edges. cut edge s. 
TOM C RINGLE: 8S LOG. | MANSIE WAUCH. 
‘CRUISE of the MIDGE. | PENINSULAR SCENES 
CYRIL THORNTON. and SKETCHES 
ANNALS of the PARISH. | Sir FRIZZLE PUMPKIN, 
The PROVOST. and NIGHTS at MESS. 
Sir ANDREW WYLIE. The SUBALTERN. 


‘The ENTAIL, LIFE in the FAR WEST. 
REGINALD ‘DALTON. VALERIUS, 
PEN OWEN 





ADAM BLAIR. 


Also 
TALES from BLACKWOOD. 12 vols. 
feap., 12s sewed; 18s cloth. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
d,ondon; to be had of all Booksellers. 


Vols. I. to a. price 568, cloth (to be completed in 6 vols). 
The HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from 
AGRICOLA'S INVASION to the REVOLUTION 
of 1688. By Joun Hii Burton. 
“One of the completest histories that we ever saw of 
any country.”"—Saturday Revie. 
“The best account that has yet been written of the 
national life and being of Scotland.”—7imes. 
“Une grande et belle histoire."—Herue des Deux Monds. 


By the same Author. 
The SCOT ABROAD; and the Ancient 
League with France, 2vols. crown 8yo, 15s, 
The BOOK-HUNTER. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and | 
London ; to be be had of all Booksellers. 


In post 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 

The EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CEN- 
TURIES. By the Rev. JAMES WHITE. Fourth 
Edition, with Index. 

By the same Author. 

The HISTORY of FRANCE, from the 
Earliest Period to the Year 1848. Second Edition, 
post 8vo, 6s, cloth. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London; to be had of all Booksellers, 


COUNT MONTALEMBERT’S HIS- 
TORY of the MONKS of the WEST. In 5 vols. 
8yo, price £2 12s 6d, cloth. 

Separately from the above. 

The HISTORY of the CONVERSION 
of ENGLAND. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The LIFE of ST. COLUMBA. Fcap., 
33 6d, cloth. 

WILLIAM BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London; to be had of all Booksellers. 








Now ready, New Volume for 1869, with fine Steel Por- 
trait of JoseeH Wuitwortn, Esq., C.E., price 5s, cloth, 
TPHE YEAR-BOOK of FACTS in 

SCIENCE and ART, exhibiting the most im- 
portant Discoveries and Improveme nts of the past 
year in Mechanics and the Useful Arts; Natural 
Philosophy; Electricity; Chemistry; Zoology and 
Botany; Geology and Mineralogy; Meteorvlogy aud 
Astronomy, &c. By JOHN Tims, Esq., Author of 
“Curiosities of Science,” &c. 

“A correct exponent of scientific progress.........4 A 
record of abiding interest."—Mechanics’ Magazine, 

“ Persons who wish for a concise annual summary of 
important scientifle events will flnd their desire in 
‘The Year-Book of Facts.’ "—Athenwum. 

*,* For sets of this valuable series, see advertisement. 
below. 
London : Loc KWooD & Co., 7 Stationers’ Hall court, E.C 








qe. YEAR- BOOK of F ACTS in 
SCIENCE and ART. 

*,* As an inducement to new subscribers, sets of the 
work from 1861 to 1369, with an extra volume in 1862 
(ten volumes in all, each containing a steel portrait), 
will be supplied for 37s 6d, post free. 

London: Loc KWoOD &C 0.,7 Stationers’ Ha!l court, E.C. 


ao “NONCONFORMIST.” 
EDITED BY EpWARD MIALL, M.P. 

The NONCONFORMIST newspaper was established 
in the year 1841, with the primary object of enforcing 
the exclusive obligation of the Voluntary principle in 
religion, and of creating a public opinion in favour of 
the removal of all Ecclesiastical disabilities. Its pro- 
moter and Editor has lived to see many of the pur- 
poses, for the accomplishment of which he has 
laboured, fully and completely realized. In the 
Established Church itself, the importance and necessity 
of the Voluntary principle are now in a large degree 
recognized ; the Free Churches are entirely united in 
their testimony against religious inequality; and many 
of the offensive laws upon Ecclesiastical matters which 
once disgraced the statute-book have been or are 
being repealed, 

The question of Church Establishments has now 
become a publicly debated question, to be tested in the 
first instance in the case of the Irish Church, In the 
discussion of this great and critical question the NON- 
CONFORMIST will bring to bear all the power and all 
the intelligence which it is possible for a journal in the 
present day to command. It will review, week by week, 
the various aspects of the controversy; and give full 
intelligence respecting the change and growth of opinion 
in relation to that controversy. It is felt that, at the 
present time especially, this subject should be ade- 
quately treated. At no period has it been more neces- 
sary that the principles of the Free Churches should be 
fully represented ; and, it may be added, at no period 
has it been more necessary that the members of the 
Free Churches should give support to their literary and 
political organs of the press. It is hoped that those 
who value the principles and the teaching of the 
NONCONFORMIST will show their interest in the 
settlement of this question by aiding to increase the 
circulation of this journal. 

The NONCONFORMIST, as is well known, is not a 
denominational organ, It takes a perfectly independ- 
ent course in reference to all the Ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the day, and it is under no control but that 
of its Editor, Nor is it by any means an exclusively 
Ecclesiastical journal. It discusses all the more im- 
portant political questions which the events of the 
week suggest, and in this department of its labours has 
taken a recognized position among its contemporaries. 
Its Literary Reviews and Brief Notices of Books have 
acquired a high reputation for ability, honesty, and 
impartiality. Religious and Ecclesiastical Intelligence 
constitutes one of its leading features, and a careful 
digest of all the News of the Week is given. 

The NONCONFORMIST is published every Wed- 
nesday afternoon, and may be ordered of any News 
agent, or supplied direct from the office on application 
to the Publisher. Unstamped, price 5d., or 21s 8d per 
annum ; stamped, 6d, or 26s, per annum. 

Published by ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, 
Fleet street, E.C.,to whom all Post-Office Orders and 
cheque s should be made payable, 





Just published, price 3s, by post, 3s 4d. 
R. PATTISON on CANCER and 
TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 
London J. KEENE, 74 New Bond street, W. 
JOYAL POLYTECHNIC.—LENTEN 
LECTURES on “ ASTRONOMY,” by Professor 





PEPPER, Monday and Friday, at 3 and 7.30; and 
| Wednesday, at 3. Subject:—* Eclipses of the Sun 
| and Discoveries of Norman Lockyer, E “sq.” Last two 
weeks, “The Spectre Barber” and “The Maid of | 
Orleans,” by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Coote. “The ——. 











| Flautist” Ferreyra: the “Man Flute.” 


NEW NOVEL. 

ROBIN GRAY, a New Novel, by 
Charles Gibbon, yee of * Dangerous 
Connexions,” is now ready, in 3 vols., at 
all the Libraries. 


BLACKIE and Son, 44 Paternoster row. 





FREE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
Just published, price 1s, post free, 
M ARTINEAU (Rev. JAMES). —_ 
The NEW AFFINITIES of FAITH: a ‘Plea 
for Free Christian Union. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta street, Covent 
garden, London; and 20 South Frederick street, 
Edinburgh. 





| ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
square, London.—Founded in 1841, 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PreEsIDENT—The EARL of CLARENDON. 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which coutains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six, 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
price 15s; to members, 10s 6d. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S MAGAZINE, 
S AINT PAULS, for APRIL, 
K 


will be ready on Thursday, the 25th inst., price Is, 
CONTENTS:—1l. The Sacristan’s Household. By the 
Author of * Mabel’s Progress,” &c. With an Illustra- 
tion. Chap. xxix. Sophie; Chap. xxx. The Moroeco 
Case; Chap. xxxi. Soldiers in the South. 2 The 
Election Petitions, 3. The Search after the Fountain 
of Jouvence: a Romance of the Sixteénth Century. 4. 
Daniel O'Connell. 5. On Imagination as a National 
Characteristic. 6. Lanfrey’s Napoleon I. 7. A Lunatic 
Colony. 8. The National Debt before the Revolution, 
9. Army Reform. By a Private Dragoon, 10. Phineas 
Finn, the Irish Member. By Anthory Trollope. With 
an Illustration, Chup. Ixix. The Temptress; Chap. 
Ixx. The Prime Minister's House; Chap. Ixxi. Com- 
paring Notes; Chap. Ixxii. Madame Goesler’s Gene- 
rosity. 
London: VirtvE and Co., Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 





ue, -NORTIL BRITISH REVIEW, 
No. XCIX., for MARCH, is now ready. 
CoN = 






1. The ROYAL ENGINE 

2. RUSSIAN) L TTERATURE. — TURGUENIEF'S 
NOVELS. 

REVOLU Sp apes in the QUEEN'S ENGLISH. 

DEAN MILMAN,. 

The INCREASE of LUNACY, 

The HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY 

WHAT is MAN'S CHIEF END?~ 

PUBLIC WORKS in INDIA 

The RECONSTRUCTION of GERMANY. 

EpMONSTON and Dov GLAS, Edinburgh ; London: 

Haumson, ADAMS, and Co. 





Eeneese 


On W edntadion next, the 24th inst. 
EMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
CONTENTS. 
1. SUSAN FIELDING (continued). 
2. PASSAGES from the LIFE of GLUCK. 
3. The TURN of FORTUNE'S WHEEL. (A Story.) 
4. FLIRTS and FLIRTATIONS. 
5. PARIS in 1369. 
6. SIX YEARS in the PRISONS of ENGLAND 
(conclusion). 
7. ENGLISH LIFE SEEN THROUGH DANISH 
SPECTACLES. 
8. KIT TY. By Mrs Betham-Edwards (concluded). 
9. The PORTRAIT PAINTER of URBINO—LUCA 
MORATO. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New ew Burlington street. 


ame Thursday, the 25th inst. (O (One Shilling), No. 112. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
for APRIL. With Illustrations by Roper? 
BARNS and F. W, LAWsON 
CONTENTS, 
PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. (With an Illus- 
tration.) Chapters [V. and V. 
On RELICS ECCLESIASTICAL, (By the Undeveloped 
Collector.) Part LIT, 
ANGLING. 
OUT of SCHOOL in the MIDDLE AGES. 
MARTIAL. 
MODERN VENETIAN GLASS and ENAMEL 
MOSAICS. 
FIFTY BRIDES: an Old Tale Re-Told, being & 
Medley from Homeric and other Sources. 
Chap. 1, The Stranger Guest. 
= Hypermuestra. 
The Stranger Guest discloses his Name. 
: A Marriage Party and its Sequel. 
A PILGRIMAGE to YUSTE. (With [llustrations.) 
LETTICE LISLE. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 23. Night Watching at the Pilot's, 
24. An Opening for a Middle-Aged Man. 
25. Mapleford Gaol, 
26. Mother and Son, 
Smita, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo place. 


aes EASY CHAIRS, COUCHES 

and SOFAS, the Best Made. 300 different shapes 
constantly on view for selection and immediate 
delivery. Easy chairs made to any shape on approval. 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W. Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street. An Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
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JAMES WALTON, 


Bookseller §° Publisher to University College, LORNA DOONE 


187 GOWER STREET. 





WARD S. CREASY’S HISTORY of 
om ED ENGLAND. 
Just published, in demy 8vo, price 12s 6d. 


a al 
History of England, from the 
e - mt. y ~ . > 
Earliest Times to the End of Edward the First 's Reign. 
By Sir Epwarb S. CREASY, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of History in University College, London ; 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

** The above is intended to form the commence- 
ment of a History of England for the general reader in 
a moderate compass. Meanwhile the present volume 
prings the history of the formation of our nation and 
constitution to its completion (in main principles) in 
Edward the First's reign. 


2. 
ANCIENT HISTORY. 
Complete, 3 handsome vols. 8vo, pp. 1,900, 21s. 


. ’ . 

The Modern Rollin. Subscrip- 
tion Edition of Mr. Puiuip Sairn’s “ History of the 
Ancient World.” Illustrated by Maps and Plans, 

“It is written in a picturesque and graphic style, and 
js undoubtedly not open to the charge—so frequently 
brought against works of this class—as being dull 
reading. 

“It contains the results of the extensive and import 
ant researches which have been made since Rollin’s 
time, and which have almost revolutionized our know- 
ledge of the history of the Ancient World."—duca- 
tional Times. 

“ The style is admirable, clear, expressive, animated, 
and often singularly forcible and happy. In his 
description of ‘decisive battles,” Mr. Smith shows the 
same talent fur military engineering which is so 
conspicuous in the pages of Dr. Arnold, and the human 
interest as well as the ethical value of the work is 
sustained throughout by its just and noble sympathies.” 
—Evangelical Christendom. 


3. 
NEW HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


° . .- TY 

A Synoptic History of England, 

combining. the advantages of the Narrative and 

Tabular Form ; together with a Comparative View 

of Contemporaneous Sovereigns, and Events in 

General History, from the Exrlicst Records to the 

Preseyt Time, including a Full Account of the 
Reign of Victoria tu the end of 1868. Oblong 8vo. 
(Larly in April. 


4. 
Handbook of Optics. By Dr. 


LARDNER. Sixth Thousand. Revised and Com- 

leted to the Present Time by T. OLVER HARDING, 
BA. of University College, London, 208 Llustra- 
tions. Small 8vo, 5s, 

In making the changes rendered necessary by the 
progress of science, care has been taken to follow as 
closely as possible the manner of the original, so that 
the work might be preserved with its character un- 
altered, and as nearly as practicable in the state in 
which, it is to be presumed, its author would have 
placed it, had he lived to continue it. 


5. 
a *- 

Handbook of Electricity, Mag- 

netism, and Acoustics. By Dr. LARDNER. Eighth 

Thousand. Revised and completed to 1866 by 

GEORGE CAREY Foster, F.C.S., Professor of 

Experimental Physics in University College, 

London. 400 Illustrations. Small 8vo, 5s. 

“The book could not have been entrusted to any one 
better calculated tu preserve the terse and lucid style of 
Lardner, while correcting his errors, and bringing up 
his work to the present state of scientitic knowledge. 
The work addresses itself to those who, without a pro- 
found knowledge of mathematics, desire to be familiar 
with experimental physics, and to such we especialiy 
recommend it.”"—opular Science Review, 


6. 
oa . a ’ 
Natural Philosophy for Schools. 
By Dr. LARDNER. Eleventh Thousand. Revised 
and Completed to the Present Time by T. OLver 
HArpinc, B.A., of University College, London. 
Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATION. 


The Englishman's Hebrew and 


Chaldee Concordance of the O'd Testament. Being 
an attempt at a Verbal Connection between the 
Original and the English Translation. With 
Indexes, a List of Proper Names and their Occur 
rences, tc. Second Edition, revised, 2 vols. royal 
8vo0, £3 13s 6d. 


. ’ Y 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 

cordance of the New Testament, Peing an attempt at 

a Verbal Connection between the Greek Original 

and the English Translation, Uniform with the 

Englishman's Hebrew and Chaldee Concordance. 
Third Edition, revised, royal Svo, £2 2s. 

“No other work exists in our language affording the 
Sime facilities to one who desires to search the original 
Scriptures, nor any work rendering so simple and so 
Secure the business of Bible interpretation. The entire 
book isa marvel of industry, and from the care and 
the scholarship which have beon brought to its pre- 
Paration. there is no risk of its ever losing the high 
Place which it has already secured amongst modern 
contributions to sacred literature."—ev. Dr. James 


Hamilton in the Weekly Review, 


| NEW BOOKS.—THIS DAY. 


DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE. 3 yols. post Syo, 31s 6d. 


The BYWAYS of EUROPE. 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. 2 vols. post Svo, 16s, 


Routes to Remarkable Places. 


HOUSEHOLD EDITION 


By the Brothers GouFFE. 


COOKERY BOOK. 


every-day use. Strongly half-bound, price 10s 6d. 


; a Story of Exmoor. By Ricuarp 


Visits by Unfrequented 
of the ROYAL. 


In large type, profusely illustrated, and adapted for 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 





On Monday next, with Map, crown 8yo, 


REMINISCENCES OF ATHENS & THE MOREA 


By the late Earl of CARNARVON, 


JOUN 


NOTICE. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


THE ARGOS Y. 


Edited by Mrs. Henry Woop. 





| 
} 


“¢The Argosy’ is now rendered still more enter- 
taining by the publication of a new story from the pen 
of Mrs. Henry Wood. All the readers of ‘The Chan- 
nings’ cannot fail to be interested in *Roland Yorke,’ 
a sequel to that popular tale.”"—Morning Star. 

“Johnny Ludlow is a remarkable contributor. His 
papers contain some of the finest humour and pathos 
we have met with for many years.”—Spectator. 


“*The Argosy’ is one of the marvels of the day. 
‘Roland Yorke’ promises to be one of Mrs. Henry 
Wood's best stories.”"—-London Scotsman, 


“*Roland Yorke’ promises to surpass even the 
former efforts of Mrs, Wood as anovelist.”"—oscommon 
Messenger. 


“If* Roland Yorke’ does not get any better it will 
do; perhaps, be the best book Mrs, Wood ever wrote.” 
—Malvern News, 


“* Roland Yorke,’ of which we cannot speak too 
hig hly, is very ably written."—Dundalk Paper. 


“*Roland Yorke’ bids fair to be one of the most 
fashionable stories of the day."—Matlock Telegraph. 


“* Roland Yorke’ is becoming irresistibly interest- 
ing.”"— Worcester Herald. 


“ We do not wonder that the ‘ Argosy’ maintains its 
ground.”—Queen. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 48 6d. 


| abe naed DAY: a Story of Common Life. 
‘4 +By the Author of “Ismael and Cuassander,” 
“Colour Considered,” &e. 

“A tale of unmistakable power, it is difficult to 
analyze the mixed impressions which it leaves......... 
The interest of the book lies in the strange glancing 
lights of character with which it tantalizes us.,....... 
This is not ordinary writing; there are many signs of 
rare gifts in this little book.”"—/al! Mall Gazette. 

“We have much pleasure in recommending this 
novelette—to the dealers in waste-paper. "—Athenwum, 

“ Decidedly neither ‘every-~lay’ work, nor a story of 
‘common life. The individuality of the characters is 
marked. There is much excellent writing, and perhaps 
too much of the result of deep reading in the book. 
Its people are too clever, too well informed for ‘every- 
day’ life; yet there is a touch of nature in it through- 
out, which, combined with great force in the writing, 
makes the book a genuine treat, and an uncommon 
one, For the ordinary novel-reader it will be ‘caviare’ 
in Hamlet's sense, but to the reader blessed with intelli- 
gence, reflnement, and a catholic taste for what is 
good, it will be ‘caviare’ in a better sense,.”"—Fun. 

“The freshness of the author's style regilds.”"— 
Public Opinion. 

“A novel by no means dull."—Court Journal. 
London: Provost and Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 


This day is published, price 7s 6a, 
MMORTALIT Y.—Four Sermons, 
preached before the University of Cambridge, 
being the Hulsean Lectures for 1868, By J.J. Stewart 
Perownek, B.D. Vice-Principal and Professor of 
Hebrew in St. David's College, Lampeter, Perbendary 
of St. David's, Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Norwich, late fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
Bs. and DALpY., 


London : 
This day is published, crown 8vo, price 63, 
(le PROPHEL ISALAH. Chapters 
I-XXXIII. From the German of H. Ewald. By 
0. Grover, B.D. Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co. London: 


Edited by his Son, 
MURRAY, Albemarle street. 


EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN GREECE IN 1839. 


Author of “Portugal and (Gallicia.” 


the present Earl. 











BELL and DALpy, 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Chaucer’s England By 
MATTHEW Browne. 2 vols., with Portrait and 
humerous Illustrations. 24s. 

of 


Lucrezia Borgia, Duchess 
’ 
Ferrara. A —— Illustrated by rare and 
unpublished documents, By WILLIAM GILBERT, 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s, 

“A very interesting study of the character of 
Lucrezia Borgia. Mr. Gilbert's clear and unaffected 
style is admirably adapted for biography. That he will 
succeed in amusing and interesting his readers may be 


safely predicted,”"—Saturday Review, 
By W. 


. ’ 

Her Majesty’s Tower. 
Hepworth Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. FOURTH EDITION, 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 

“Mr, Dixon's book is bright and sparkling in its 
anecdote, and generous in its display of new and 
interesting information.”"—Spectator. 


Prince Charles and the Spanish 


MARRIAGE; a Chapter of English History (1617 
to 1623) from Unpublished Documents in the 
Archives of Simancas, Venice, and Brussels. By 
SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 2 vols. 8yo. 


The Gladstone Government. 

Being Cabinet Pictures, By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. 8vo. 

“ This acceptable book is sure to be in demand, for it 

supplies just such information as general readers like 
to have about men of mark.”—Athenwum. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. 


Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 


By 
Trials of an Heiress. By the 
on. Mrs, GrrrorD., 3 vols. 


“ Anybody asked to recommend a good novel to a 
friend may safely recommend this one.”"—Athenwum, 


Kitty. By M. Betham-Edwards. 


“ This story is lively and clever, the scenes of artistic 
life are amusing, the dialogue is bright and sparkling.” 
—Athenwum. 


Meta’s Faith. By the Author of 


“St. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 
“The perusal of ‘ Meta’s.Faith’ has afforded us 
wholesome pleasure.” —Athenawum. 


Only an Earl. By the Countess 


PISANI. 3 vols, 
“ There is in this story much that is original, and a 
good deal that evinces talent.” —Observer. 
Also, next week, in 3 vols. 


Erick Thorburn. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
i LOW and COS Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouveements—and Literary Informa- 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


| paper sg BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 

and CO, having purchased the old-established 
Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN and CoO., 
Foreign Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hal! Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 188 Fleet street. 








NEW WORK by Miss F. P. COBBE. 
Recently published, crown Svo, cloth, price 5s. 


AWNING LIGIITS: an Inquiry 
concerning the Secular Results of the New 


Reformation. By FRANCES POWER COoBBE. 
London: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 Strand. 
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NEW POET. 


Now ready, crown Syo, 5s. 


TWILIGHT HOURS. 


A LEGACY OF VERSE. 


BY SARAH WILLIAMS (SADIE). 





SPECTATOR, February 27, 1869. 


There is scarcely one poem in this volume that does not stamp Miss Williams as a poet of an 
order above what it has usually been given to women to attain. Had she lived, we cannot doubt 
she might have been known as a poot vastly more powerful and original than Mrs. Homans; one 
with at least as much originality as Mrs. Browning, and far less of mannerism. .. . . . If we go 
on extracting all that seems to us the product of true genius in this volume, we should print 
nearly half of it, and we should have to do so merely to show the striking variety of mood and 
poetical conception it contains, What a range of conception from the first fine pieco, called 
‘« Baal""—the idea of which is to paint the changing attitude of man towards the powers of evil 
as the world grows older, and the corresponding change in the voice of God as it pleads with 
man—to the exquisite little children’s poems, such as “ Marjory’s Wedding” and “Crutch the 
Judge,” which show the divine light playing on children’s nature, with a spiritual truth as it 
seems to us, infinitely superior to the highest touches in Mr. Keble’s beautiful ‘“ Lyra Innocen- 


tium.” 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, March, 1869. 

In “Sospiri Volate” Sadie has given us a lyrical drama, very sweot and tender, very deep and 
individual, full of power and pathos, and dominated from first to last by a serene sense of the 
mystery of God’s ways in perfecting love through loss and suffering. In this poem, which 
deserves and claims to be the starting-point in any proper and exhaustive estimate of her 
genius, she has shown as lofty a conception of love in its higher function and aspect as any 
living poet. The following, we think, in their dramatic grasp, their sharpness of characteristic 
feature, and piercing, liquid, birdlike clearness of note, distinctly mark the lyrical poet—born, 
Where a dramatic determination is so evident as in Sadie, a critic cannot 


not made...... V 
hope to justify his own expressions by extract. A unity rises out of the very variety and 
Here there is no self- 


distinctly marked individual conceptions which we detect in every page. 
repetition, no involved self-contemplation. The book is properly a series of dramatic lyrics, and 


has on it the impress of a true gift. 


NONCONFORMIST, January 27, 1869. 


Rarely have we read a volume of poems with more peculiar interest than this. Our curiosity 
had been awakened, and high expectations aroused, by little poems of Sadie’s which appeared in 
the magazines ; but we confess we were scarcely prepared for the sweetness, the lyrical clearness, 
and thrilling intensity of some of these pieces, still less for the dramatic balance and power which 
characterize the volume as a whole... ... Though the root of Sadie’s genius was essentially 
lyrical, yet her keen sense of reality, her versatility aud power of coping with opposing moods, 
passions, thoughts, desires, and aspirations, combine to give a genuine dramatic significance to 
her poems as they are here collected, the more that they fall into groups round common centres, 
from which they each derive peculiar colour, which thoy mutually catch and communicate to 
one another in that perpetually fresh charm of changing lights and shades characteristic of the 


work of true genius alone. 


LONDON REVIEW, March 13, 1869. 


The volume is one which will not readily be allowed to pass away. It is of the deepest possible 
interest, Wo have here a rarely beautiful moral nature associated with fine and tender genius. 
. . It would be very unsatisfactory work to attempt to analyze many of the dramatic lyrics, 


Sospiri Volate,” for instance—unless we had more space, and unless, too, the memory of this 
We can only repeat that this little 


. 
oun 6 


“fair soul” were colder than it can be for a long while yet. 
book is of singular interest and peculiar value. 


GOOD WORDS (on the Death of “ Sadie”). 


Sadie was groatest in the simple lyric, where spontaneous feeling flows on and breaks abruptly 
over sharp points of thought, rising suddenly in the midst of the lyrical current, and imparting a 
deeper tone to the music as we retire from it. We have deepest glimpses, touches almost perfect 
in truth and delicacy, and melodious turns, inimitable in their individuality and freedom... .. 
She had a rare gift in writing for children; for, while she casts over the most ordinary things 
the rippling lights of lambent humour, her keen intellectual perceptions never mar her playful 
simplicity of manner ; and though she conveys a moral in these child-poems, she never obtrudes 
it in the least. There is a sense of rattling fun in these rhymes—a gaiety, a verbal daintiness, 
that surprises us... .. “As a white flower clears when the sun comes out,” so it seems to us 
Sadie grew in grasp and in power of simple utterance as she drew nearer to the sun of a new 
life; and we find that the peculiar pathetic undernote is subdued and swallowed up in a full 
diapason of hope and trust as the two little hymns—“ God's Way ” and “ With God "—abundantly 
testify. .... Sadie now sleeps well; and her poems, written out of her very heart, will be 
highly valued by her friends, and continue to make music in the souls of thousands who never 


saw her. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH, March 8, 1869. 

This “Legacy of Verse” is justly entitled to the rare praise due to true poetry. The 
authoress, Sarah Williams, is now no more; but this “ Legacy” is ample evidence that, though 
her life was not long, it had not been lived in vain..... . The most remarkable and most 
important portion of the’volume is “Sospiri Volate "—alternately reflecting the moods and the 
fortunes of Margaret and Gregory, two noble and hapless lovers. It is impossible to resist the 
attraction which the story, as its outlines are discerned through the graceful drapery of delicate 
verse, exerts on the interest and sympathies, while the tone and lesson of the whole are in the 
highest degree pure and lofty. Professor Plumptre has prefixed to the volume a short memoir 
of the authoress, in which fascinating glimpses are given of her inner life. 





STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 5s. 


POE M §&. 
BY MENELLA BUTE SMEDLEY, 


“ Miss Smedley has attempted a work of such various 
difficulty, that the mere attempt with an 
approaching to adequate pains and faculty Would be 
worthy of special recognition. ‘Lady Grace’ ig 
described as ‘a drama in five acts.’ It is written 
throughout in blank verse, and the scenes and charac. 
ters are of the freshest actuality. Why these condi- 
tions should be so deterring, as they undoubtedly are 
it is hard to say. The problem of satisfying them ig 
daily solved, with greater or less success, in France. 
while in England it is practically given up on all 
hands; though the play before us shows, by the best of 
all arguments, that it is not insoluble here.........' Lady 
Grace’ is a fine play, not merely a play containing fing 
lines or passages. Its beauties and its faults are 
dramatic, intimately associated with the action and the 
characters ; poetical excellences and prosaic possibilj. 
ties being both resolutely subordinated to the prime 
requisite—movement. This one proper artistic impulse 
makes the piece interesting. It is made delightful by 
a finely chosen middle tone of diction, adequate to the 
highest, though not disdainful of the meanest, of 
a experiences."—Pa/l Mall Gazette, March 16, 

869. 

“*Lady Grace’ is a drama scrupulously true and 
real, and is full of a delicate flavour of poetry. Instead 
of being just ideal enough to give a meretricious glitter 
to the conventional moralities of the hour, which is the 
case with the sentiment of most of our theatrical 
attempts at delineating modern life, there is a real 
poetical heart thrown into the meditation of the 
phenomena of modern society. It is a pity that while 
we see on the English stage plenty of plays as true as 
this to the conventional outside of our modern life, we 


cannot see any with the samme delicate and ennobling 
spirit of poetry in them.”—Spectat », February 20, 1869, 
“In ‘Lady Grace’ Miss Smedley has, with fine 
effect, exhibited a specimen of the fashionable adven- 
.And, with true dramatic sense, she defeats 





se by the intervention of Lady Grace Aumerle, 
a true woman, who knows the world and has suffered, 
and yet keeps her own conscience clear......... ‘The 
fast talk is inimitably done; the scene in the smoking- 
room is something more than clever, and with a 





genuine smack of ‘life’ in it."—Nouconformist, January 
20, 1869, 
“Poems of a high order......... There is in reality more 


truth and wisdom suggested in this exquisite poem than 
in numbers of more elaborate discussions of the prob- 
lems which it touches, and if it stood alone, would 
indicate that the authoress possesses no little of the 
poetic gift. The quiet but observant eye, the thoughtful 
spirit, the power of discerning the great interest and 
wonder to be found in the common things of life around 
us, the sympathetic heart—all are here, and the 
thoughts thus inspired are set forth in simple flowing 
verse.”—English Independent, March 4, 1869. 

* inal Of great beauty, the products of a choice and 
exalted nature, with a true vein of inspiration and 
music. The book is sure to be cherished wherever it 
is possessed.”"—Contemporary Review, March, 1869. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate hill. 





THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE. 
Six Monthly Parts are now published of 


GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 
6d Monthly, Illustrated. 
The Character and Spirit of this New Magazine may be 
learned from the CONTENTS of Part VL. for APRIL 
By Charles Kingsley. 
The TRUE FAIRY TALE. 
By the Author of ‘The French Country 
y- 
A FRENCH TOWN FAMILY. 
By William Gilbert. 
KING GEORGE'S MIDDY. Chapters 
13 and 14. 
By the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’’ 
The DOG with a CONSCIENCE and tho 
DOG WITHOUT. And DOLLY'S PORTRAIT. 
By Henry Kingsley. _ a 
The BOY in GREY. IIL, IV., V. 
By one of the Authors of “ Child World.” 
RATS and MICE. 
By H. B. Tristram, LL.D. 
SILK and SILKWORMS. 
By Charles Camden. 
SHY DICK. 
By George Macdonald. bin 
At the BACK of the NORTH WIND. 


By Edward Howe. 
LOST MAGGIE. 





By Zero. 
The ALOE. 

“We believe ‘Good Words for the Young ' to be the 
very cheapest magazine that ever was printed, and we 
are tempted to add, the very best. Letterpress and 
illustrations are alike admirable."—///ustrated Times. 

* A most excellent and enticing magazine." —Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

“So bold an experiment of the publishers, so ably 
supported by the writers and artists, deserves splendid 
reward. The list of contributors is in itself striking, 
and great pains are evidently taken to secure variety ‘0 
the matter and the illustrations. It is an instructive 
circumstance that such a magazine could be sent out 
with certainty of success.”"—London Review. 

“The writers are first-class, the illustrations are 
very charming, and the promise given is excellent.”"— 
Spectator. 

“*Good Words for the Young’ is in all respects & 
marve!.”—Nonconformist. 

STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 3 
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This day is published, No XXL, for APRIL, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE. An Illustrated 
. Price 1s. 
Monthly. CONTENTS. 
1, GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL.; 5. MY GARDEN. 
» Gy the Author of “East Lynne,” | 6, WILD DUCK SHOOTING (with two 
«Roland Yorke,” &c. (with an Illus- Illustrations). 
tration). Chap. i. In the Evening | 7, GOING HOME. 
Light. Chap. ii. Down at Chilling. | s. FAREWELL. 
or 2S phe! Kage. 9, BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, 
2. a . Blanche Ellerslie’s Ending. By 
aie MD a a i. Upstales the Author of “Guy Living- 
end Downes. s stone,” &c, Chaps, xxix.—xxxi. 
TIN FRIARS. By the Author eS 
4. AUSTaeorge Geith of Fen Court,” &e. | 10. LOVE SONNET. 
Chap. i. A City Interior. Chap. ii. | 11. PARIS FASHIONS. With coloured 
Mr. Friars explains. Chap. iii. Plate and several Illustrations. 
Yorke’s Decision. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries. 
A NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by Captain R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the 


BRAZIL; with a full account of the Gold and Diamond Mines; also, 
Canoeing down 1,500 Miles of the great river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, F.R.GS., &. In 2 vols. Svo, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 30s, 


The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. 


and Original Sources. By F. W. HAWKINS. In 2 vols. Svo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
BREAKING a BUTTERFLY; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” &e, 3 vols, 


The GIRL HE MARRIED: a New Novel. By James 
Grant, Author of “ The Romance of War,” “First Love and Last Love,” &e, 
38 vols. [Just ready. 





From Published 
[Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—Next week will be published the SECOND EDITION of 


r iv x . y Ee 
IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Witutam Brack, 
Author of * Love or Marriage?” 3 vols. 

“A work which deserves a hearty welcome for its skill and power in delineation 
of character."—Saturday Review. 

“A very charming book, which may be read more than once, and always with 
pleasure, for the retinement of its tone and the sincerity of its workmanship."—/’al/ 
Mali Gazette. 

“*In Silk Attire’ is thoroughly pleasant and readsble, marked by much and varied 
cleverness.” — Atheneum. 

“ A strange, wild story of our own times, very subtly told."—Zraminer. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” 3 vols. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cuartes H. Ross, 


Author of “ The Pretty Widow,” &c. 3 vols. 


EQUAL to EITHER FORTUNE: a Novel. 


Author of “ A Man of Mark,” &c. 3 vols. 


UNDER LOCK and KEY: a Novel. 


SpeiGnt, Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. 


By the 


By Tuomas 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 





MODERN GARDENING. 


In large 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 


A Complete Guide to the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden, Conservatory, Green- 
house, &c. By Bopert THomrson, of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens. 
Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts. 

“The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.”"—Dai/y Telegraph. 


BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Imperial 4to, half-morocco, £2 10s. 


VILLA AND COTTAGE 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Select Examples of Country and Suburban Residences recently erected, with a full 

Descriptive Notice of each Building. Thirty Villas and Cottages, the works of 19 

different Architects, are illustrated by Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with 

occasional Perspective Views and Details. The Buildings are fully described, and 
in nearly every case a Statement of the Actual Cost is given. 

“This carefully prepared and very useful work deserves warm commendation. 
The information as to style, arrangement, and cost is complete and invaluable.”"— 
Standard, 

“This is a volume that those about to build villa residences or cottages may use- 
fully study. The combined wit of nineteen architects can scarcely fail to furnish 
information that it will be a gain to them to acquire.”"—Builder. 
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